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Survey of the World 


Mr. Taft has quietly 
said to his friends that, 
while he intends to do 
all he can to strengthen the Republican 
party, he must not be regarded, or re- 
ferred to publicly, as a possible candidate 
for the Presidency in 1916. It is thought 
that he may become the leader of a move- 
ment for restoring the party’s strength, 
but not as one seeking the nomination. 
After retiring from office he will return 
to Cincinnati and practice law there. 
He has removed from office, for “perni- 
cious politica! activity,’ Mrs. Helen D. 
Longstreet (widow of the well-known 
Confederate general), who has_ been 
postmaster at Gainesville, Ga.; United 
States Marshal Nolte and United States 
Marshal D. B. Lyon, both of Texas, and 
political supporters of Col. Cecil Lyon. 
Mrs. Longstreet was an accredited dele- 
gate to the Roosevelt convention in Chi- 
cago. Thetwo marshals were active work- 
ers for Mr. Roosevelt. The two men ap- 
pointed to succeed them were delegates 
to the Republican convention. These re- 
movals serve to assist a movement 
among Democrats in Congress to pro- 
cure, if possible, a suspension of Mr. 
Taft’s executive order, issued in October, 
placing 36,000 fourth-class postmasters 
under the civil service rules. It is held 
that this order can be revoked by Presi- 
dent Wilson. Representative Hull, of 
Tennessee, who is leading the movement, 
asserts that the order was a political one. 
It places, he says, “a horde of Republi- 
cans permanently -in office, without ex- 
amination or other tests as to merit or 
efficiency, and excludes Democrats.” 
Mr. Wilson has asked Mr. Bryan to meet 
him for a conference after his return 
from Bermuda. There are Democrats in 
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Washington who expect that this con- 
ference will be followed by an announce- 
ment that Mr. Bryan has been invited 
to become Secretary of State. Mr. Wil- 
son will take the oath of office on March 
4, but he desires a postponement of the 
public inauguration ceremonies until 
April 24, because the weather on March 
4 has usually been inclement. It is 
reported that several persons prominent 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s party would like to 
eliminate George W. Perkins. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Perkins will attend 
the party conference at Chicago on the 
10th, when steps for a thoro organiza- 
tion of the party will be taken. Mr. 
Taft will soon appoint, it is said, the nine 
members of the Industrial Commission. 
He will not seek any temporary agree- 
ment, or modus vivendi, with Russia, to 
take the place of the treaty soon to ex- 
pire. This question will go over to the 
new Administration———Senator Ray- 
ner, of Maryland, died on the 25th ult., 
and the Governor appointed in his place 
William P. Jackson, a Republican, who 
will serve for at least one year. The 
Democrats will still have a majority in 
the Senate. Reports filed at Albany 
show that the Progressive party’s com- 
mittee received $668,860, the Republican 
State Committee $329,911, and the Dem- 
ocratic State committee $213,837. The 
largest Republican contribution was.$20,- 
000 from Oliver H. Payne. Among those 
who gave $10,000 were Mrs. Harriman, 
H. M. Flagler, William Rockefeller and 
Andrew Carnegie. The largest Demo- 
cratic gift was $7,000 from -W. H. Kelly. 
In the Progressive party’s list were 
George W. Perkins, $130,000; F. A. 
Munsey, $101,250; W. E. Roosevelt, 
$50,000, and Douglas Robinson, $51,250. 
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Mr, Perkins’s entire contribution to the 
Roosevelt movement appears to have 
been $262,500, while Mr. Munsey’s was 
$229,250. 


It is not expected that the 
work of Congress at the 
present session will go far 
beyond the passage of the annual appro- 
priation bills. On the 2d inst. the session 
was opened, but the Senate immediately 
adjourned, out of respect to the memory 
of the late Vice-President and Senators 
Heyburn (Idaho) and Rayner (Mary- 
land). There will be an _ attempt 
to amend the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
and to impose additional restrictions 


Congress 


with respect to campaign contributions, 


in accord with the recommendations of 
the committee which has been taking 
testimony concerning campaign funds. 
Mr. Burleson, of Texas, has prepared a 
bill providing that ex-Presidents shall be 
entitled for life to the privileges of the 
floor in the House, with all the rights of 
members except the right to vote, and 
shall receive an annual salary of $17,500. 
Tariff and currency legislation will go 
over to the next Congress. Mr: Under- 
wood, who will be re-elected chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee at 
the coming: special session, is confident 
that Speaker Clark will be re-elected. 
He thinks the tariff can be revised by 
July 1. It is not yet known whether the 
special session’s work will be confined to 
tariff revision. Mr. Wilson has recently 
said that there is pressing need of cur- 
rency reform. It was reported a few 
days ago that Mr. Bryan’s views about 
currency legislation might be accepted, 
but later reports were to the effect that 
a more conservative course would be 
taken, and that the banking committee 
would seek Mr. Wilson’s advice, . Mr. 
James, Representative from Kentucky, 
and now Senator-elect, says that cur- 
rency legislation may. well be deferred 
until the regular session. He adds that 
Mr. Bryan ought to be invited to enter 
the Cabinet, and that Representative 
Burleson and Josephus Daniels also 
should be Cabinet officers. An income 
tax bill that would yield $100,000,000: of 
revenue has been prepared by a group of 
Democratic Congressmen, 
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It is now estimated 
that the recent award 
of the arbitration 
board in the wage controversy between 
fifty-two Eastern railroad companies and 
their locomotive engineers will not in- 
crease the companies’ payments by more 
than two or possibly three million 
dollars per annum. On some of the 
trunk lines the wages already paid ex- 
ceeded the arbitrators’ minimum. The 
firemen and trainmen of the same com- 
panies, who asked some time ago for in- 
creases amounting to more than $15,000,- 
000 a year, will now press their claims. 
In Lawrence, Mass., on the 26th 
ult., Joseph J. Ettor, member of the 
executive committee of the Industrial 
Workers of the World; Arturo Gio- 
vanitti, a Socialist writer, and Joseph 
Caruso, a mill worker, who had been on 
trial, as accessories before the fact, for 
ihe killing of Anna Lopizzo, who was 
shot during a strike riot in Lawrence on 
January 29, were acquitted. Ettor had 
made a remarkable speech to the jury in 
defense of himself. The three men were 
received with affectionate enthusiasm by 
the mill hands of Lawrence. Ettor was 
warmly greeted in New York, where he 
was borne on the shoulders of men at 
the head of a procession in Fifth avenue. 
William D. Haywood, encouraged by the 
acquittal, gave notice that there would 
be strikes in several cities, and surely in 
the Pittsburgh steel district—The 
Homestead, Braddock and Duquesne 
plants of the Steel Corporation have 
been made idle by the strike of 1,000 
men for higher wages. Their with- 
drawal deprived 11,000 of work. Strike- 
breakers have been employed. At the 
trial in Indianapolis, Ortie McManigal 
has continued his narrative, which ac- 
cords with his confession, published last 
year, The McNamaras, he says, planned 
to blow up the Panama Canal locks, the 
Frick Building in Pittsburgh, the Los 
Angeles aqueduct, and also a sleeping 
car, because in the latter was a young 
woman, a stenographer, who “knew too 
much” about their dynamite plots—— 
The testimony of Miss Chamberlain, a 
recent graduate of Vassar College, who 
visited canneries in Northern New York 
as a detective, will be used by the Fac- 
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tory Investigating Commission as a war- 
rant for legislation. She found children 
four, five and six years old working in 
the canneries sixteen hours a day. Some- 
times they were on duty from 4 a, m. 
until midnight. 


Washington 
repeat the assertion that 
the Government will 
soon sue the United Fruit Company for 
violation of the Sherman act. In the 
suit for the dissolution of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, at Chicago, 
last week, testimony was given tending 
to prove that the company: had largely 
reduced prices for a time to overcome 
rival companies, who later went into 
bankruptcy. Hearings in the suit for 
a dissolution of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company: (Sugar Trust) were 
continued last week in Philadelphia, 
where witnesses testified as to an agree- 
ment of the Trust with other refiners for 
a restriction of output. Representa- 
tive Martin, of Colorado, will ask for an 
investigation: of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company by Congress. 
It is asserted in Washington that the 
Government of Brazil has sought to 
ascertain, thru our Ambassador at Rio 
de Janeiro, upon what terms the Depart- 
ment of Justice will settle the pending 
suit against the Coffee Trust. This suit 
affects Brazil’s project for maintaining 
the price of coffee-——The O’Gara Coal 
Company, the Lake Shore. line and two 
other subsidiaries of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, have been in- 
dicted for rebating. Indictments of offi- 
cers, it is said, will follow. In Colo- 
rado the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Company, the Colorado Southern, the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, two 
cement companies and a sugar company, 
have been indicted for violating the Fed- 
eral law because rate concessions were 
made by giving free passenger transpor- 
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tation in consideration of freight ship- ’ 


ments. 


The Panama National Assem- 
Panama bly will probably disapprove 
and seek to annul the grants of 
land freely made by the Government of 
President Arosemena. The area of them 
exceeds that of the Canal Zone — 


dispatches ~ 
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Members of Congress returning to 
Washington, last week, from Panama, 
said it had been decided that the first 
passage of a ship thru the canal would 
take place on September 25, 1913, the 
400th anniversary of the discovery of the 
Pacific by Balboa. It is announced 
that Senator Cummins will introduce at 
Washington a bill providing for a pro- 
cession of at least forty battleships thru 
the canal at the formal opening of it. He 
would have foreign governments invited 
to send ships for this procession, and will 
ask for an appropriation to pay the ex- 
penses of a celebration in the Zone. He 
would also have the ships go up the west 
coast to San Francisco and pass in re- 
view there before the exposition grounds. 
In a lecture on the Panama Canal, at 
Washington, last week, Rear-Adm‘ral 
Colby M. Chester (retired), of the navy, 
said: 

“For my part, I should like to see the Mon- 
roe Doctrine policy of the United States abol- 
ished, not by giving up its basic principles, but 
by amending its form into a treaty with the 
republics of South America so that they should 
have not only an interest in its execution, but 
a responsibility as well, The original docu- 
ment enunciated by President Monroe regard- 
ing our foreign relations is as obsolete today 
as was the Clayton-Bulwer treaty at the time 
it was amended and no more fits the present © 
condition than that does. As far as the basic 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine is concerned, 
the right of self-defense, it is axiomatic and 
it is no more necessary to continue to pay the 
enormous price that we have done in order 
to maintain our rights in this respect than 
there is to buy the privileges of erecting for- 
tifications on the Isthmus.” 








Philippine and A typhoon of great vio- 
Other Islands ence swept over several 

of the Philippine Islands 
on the 28th ult., causing much loss of ~ 
life and property in Samar, Leyte and 
Panay. About 400 persons were killed. 
Tacloban, the capital of Leyte, a town of 
14,000 people, was partly destroyed, two 
steamships were wrecked in the harbor 
there, and there were heavy losses in 
Capiz, which has 20,000 inhabitants and 
is the terminal of a railroad crossing the 
island from Iloilo. The Manila Rail- 
road Company, a British corporation, 
has suffered loss by reason of extensive 
frauds. The guilty persons are officers 
engaged in procuring right of way for 
extensions. Interest on $30,000,000 of 
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the company’s bonds is guaranteed by 
the Government, which, it is said, will 
lose nothing. It is reported that a 
Japanese steamship company is getting 
options on shore front land at Honolulu, 
intending to establish a large ,coaling sta- 
tion. In Santo Domingo, on the 28th 
ult., President Victoria’s resignation was 
sent to Congress and accepted. There 
was a unanimous vote for Archbishop 
Nouel, to be Provisional President. The 
commissioners sent from Washington 
report in favor of a plan that will bind 
the new Government to respect the fiscal 
agreement concerning the payment of 
the republic’s debt. It is proposed that 
no Government that does not respect this 
agreement shall be recognized at Wash- 
ington. Hostilities have been suspend- 
ed, and many political prisoners have 
been released. At the convention of 
the Cuban Liberals, to consider the ques- 
tion of accepting the results of the 
recent election, there were many fiery 
speeches. President Gomez and General 
Monteagudo (commander of the army) 
were denounced as traitors. They had 
plotted, it was said, to prevent the elec- 
tion of Zayas. Speaker Ferrara opposed 
a revolution, saying that the United 
States would intervene to support Gen- 
eral Menocal. Sefior Hernandez, a 
defeated candidate, thought revolution 
would not cause intervention, because 
Cuba’s treasury was empty and unat- 
tractive. The convention adopted reso- 
lutions providing for attempts, within 
the law, to annul the election of Meno- 
cal. A committee will ask President 
Gomez to dismiss General Monteagudo 
for using the army to intimidate voters. 
Liberals in Congress will move for his 
dismissal. 











It was reported on the 26th ult. 
that there were signs of pacifi- 
cation in the north, where, in 
Chihuahua and Coahuila, the Govern- 
ment was preparing to distribute 2,000,- 
ooo acres of land among small farmers. 
But General Salazar was menacing Casas 
Grandes, and there was a battle at Guz- 
man, where the rebels were defeated, 
with a loss of twenty-five killed. Salazar 
promised to attack Juarez. There it was 
discovered that rebels, coming from El 
Paso, had joined the Federal garrison 
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and were plotting to assist Salazar. 
Several of them were placed in jail. A 
band of rebels crossed the boundary of 
New Mexico, and ranchmen on _ the 
American side asked for protection. 
General Orozco was said to be near Los 
Angeles, disabled by rheumatism. In the 
south the situation was not improved. 
The Federal commanders put to death 
many captured rebels, under the law per- 
mitting such action. In Oaxaca they de- 
stroyed more than twenty villages. Za- 
pata retaliated by killing an envoy sent 
to negotiate peace. He had promised to 
kill all peace envoys who should come 
to him. The rebels looted many 
ranches, among these one .owned by 
Americans, near Tampico. In Puebla 
they burned $2,000,000 worth of cane 
and sugar. In a battle at Chalco, thirty 
miles from the capital, one Federal regi- 
ment fought against another, in the dark, 
and ten soldiers were killed before the 
shooting could be stopped. Fifty Fed- 
eral soldiers went over to the rebels, hav- 
ing first killed their commanding officers. 
There is great suffering where the re- 
cent earthquake destroyed several towns. 
At Acambay, where 1,000 persons were 
killed (300 of them in a church, while 
attending early mass), the bodies of the 
dead are unburied. Typhoid fever and 
smallpox have attacked the survivors. 
The earthquake dried up all the wells, 
springs and small streams. Many of the 
survivors are starving. Madero will not 
consent to the appointment of a joint 
commission to inquire as to the losses of 
Americans during his revolution. The 
claims of these Americans, he says, are 
before a Mexican commission which will 
report in April. 


There is a movement in 
South America the Brazilian Congress 

for the reclamation of 
lands on the frontier conceded to foreign 
corporations. It is proposed. that no 
more land shall be conceded or sold to 
foreign buyers except by special act of 
Congress. Remarks made in a public 
address at Berlin by Dr. Da Cunha, the 
srazilian Minister to Germany, have ex- 
cited some comment. He said: 

“By accepting the principles of international 
law generally recognized by European nations, 
Brazil and her neighbors hope, above all 
things, to obtain security against the en- 





























BOMBARDING 
Montenegrin gunners load with shrapnel to be dropt into the besieged city. 


SKUTARI. 


Skutari was the first Turkish 


stronghold attacked in the present war and has been under fire for more than a month. 


encroachments of the United States of North 


America.” 


German capitalists are interested in Bra- 
zil’s coffee valorization project, which is 
involved in the United States Govern- 
ment’s suit, at New York, against what 
is called the Coffee Trust. Negotiations 
with our Government for a settlement of 
this controversy out of court are said to 
be in progress——Argentina has_ re- 
jected the conditions of payment pro- 
posed by the Farquhar svndicate for the 
purchase of the State railways. Testi- 
fying last week in London before a Par- 
liamentary committee concerning the 
Putumayo atrocities. in Peru, E. H. 
Barnes, who went to Peru in behalf of 
the Amazon company, said a majority of 
the local managers in the rubber district 
were murderers, bandits and _ pirates. 
The London directors were less guilty, 
but ought to have known what the local 
managers weré doing. 





Preparing an 


A protocol for an armis- 
tice to give time for peace 
negotiations was ready to 
be signed on Sunday, but was held up 
because the Greek delegate wished to 
communicate with his Government be- 
fore conceding some of its provisions. 
The conferences are being held every 
day on the Turkish side of the Karasu 
River, between Tchataldja and Hadem- 


Armistice 


keui. Turkey is represented by Nazim 
Pasha, Minister of- War and com- 
mander-in-chief, Rechad Pasha and Riza 
Pasha. The Bulgarian delegates are 


General Savoff, commander-in-chief; Dr. 


Daneff, president of the Bulgarian 
Chamber of Deputies, and General 


Fitcheff, Bulgarian chief of staff. It is 
said that the terms of the armistice pro- 
vide for a truce thruout the Ottoman 
Empire for a week or two: both sides to 
hold their present positions without en- 
trenching or bringing up reinforcements, 
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and the beleaguered garrisons of Adrian- 
ople and Skutari to be allowed to receive 
daily rations from outside during the 
armistice. In case of a failure of the 
peace negotiations, a warning of forty- 
eight hours is to be given before the 
resumption of hostilities.- It is rumored 
that Bulgaria demands an indemnity of 
$250,000,000 in case Turkey is allowed 
to retain -Adrianople. Altho alarmist 
rumors have predominated during the 
week, possibly on account of stock .ex- 
change mafieuvers, it is now generally 
believed that the danger of a general 
European war is averted. The chief 
point in dispute is whether Servia shall 
acquire Durazzo, as she desires, or 
whether she will merely be granted ac- 
cess to that port for commercial pur- 
poses, and this difference is not impor- 
tant enough to be made the ground of a 
European war. The German Imperial 
Chancellor, Dr, von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
uttered on December 2 a plain warning 
to Russia that if hostilities arose out of 
the Austro-Servian difficulties, Germany 
would assist her allies. This declaration 
was made in the course of a speech in 
the Reichstag, and was a repetition of 
the statement made when the seizure of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina agitated Euro- 
pean capitals. Consul Prochaska, 
whose reported murder at Prisrend by 
the Serbs seemed for a time likely to be 
made by Austria an occasion for war, 
has been brought to Uskub, safe and 
sound, and the charge against Servia 
shrinks to accusations of invading the 
consulate at Prisrend, insulting the Aus- 
trian flag and interfering with his tele- 
grams to his Government——One of 
the strongest forces for peace is the 
Socialist party, which, meeting in inter- 
national congress at Basel, has issued a 
manifesto drawn up by Jean Jaures, the 
leader of the French Socialists, deglar- 
ing that a European war over such a dis- 
proportionate cause as the Balkan ques- 
tion would be a disgrace to civilization, 
and calling upon Socialists all over the 
world to prevent it. The manifesto says: 

“The time has past when the working classes 
of the world should shoot down one another 
for the profit of capitalists, the pride of dynas- 
ties or the exigencies of secret treaties. If 
the Governments suppress the possibility of 


evolution and force the proletariat to desper- 
ate measures the responsibility for what hap- 
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pens will rest upon the shoulders of the Gov- 
ernments.” 


After the investment 

of Adrianople and the 
- victory of Kirk-Kilisse 
the Bulgarian army pushed southward, 
cutting in two the Turkish forces. We 
have been told how the eastern part were 
defeated at Lule Burgas and driven back 
to the shelter of the Tchataldja lines only 
25 miles from Constantinople, but noth- 
ing whatever was said about the western 
part of the Turkish force until it was 
announced that it had surrendered to the 
Bulgars on November 28. It consisted 
of two divisions under Taver Pasha, 
numbering 8,879 men and 252 officers. 
Besides these persons the Bulgars cap- 
tured eight mountain guns, two machine 
guns, 2,000 horses and large quantities 
of munitions. It appears that the Turks 
were attacked from both the north and 
the south and driven back to the Maritza 
River, where, after a hard fight, they 
surrendered. The Greek fleet conveyed 
a Bulgarian force of two regiments of 
infantry, a squadron of cavalry and bat- 
teries of machine guns from Salonika to 
Dedeagatch on the A®gean Sea, near the 
mouth of the Maritza River, joining the 
25,000 Bulgarian troops already at De- 
deagatch. While this force marched 
northward up the Maritza another force 
marched southward down the Maritza 
from Demotika, and between the two the 
Turks were cornered. At Adrianople 
the Bulgars have brought their trenches 
within 1,000 yards of the city, and the 
bombardment is increasing in severity as 
the big guns have been placed in position 
to command the city proper. The gar- 
rison is said to, have been reduced to half 
its strength, nevertheless it still holds 
out and it is rumored that in the final 
settlement Turkey will not be required to 
alienate Adrianople. The Maritza River 
is high and the lowlands about Adriano- 
ple are flooded, but the Bulgars are en- 
camped on the hills in dugouts, thatched 
shelters and tents. The Bulgars, an- 
ticipating peace, have not renewed their 
attack upon the Tchataldja lines, and the 
Turks are reported to have greatly 
strengthened their fortifications by earth- 
works and barbed wire entanglements. 
——Practically the whole, Montenegrin 
army of 36,000 has now been collected 
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RETREAT 


Turkish soldiers defeated by the Bulgars in the battle of Lule Burgas marching back toward Constantinople. 


about Skutari, and King Nicholas has 
moved his headquarters to Bruda, near 
by, so he can direct in person the siege 
of the city. The Servian troops have 





continued their victorious march thru. 


Albania to the Adriatic. Dibra was the 
last town to offer any resistance. Here 
the remnant of the Turkish troops, 
beaten at Uskub and Monastir, had ral- 
lied and been reinforced by Albanian 
tribesmen, but were overcome by the 
‘Serbs on November 29. The garrison at 
Durazzo offered no resistance when the 
Servian army reached that port and the 
Servian general telegraphed to Belgrade: 
“We have now occupied Durazzo in per- 
petuity.” This, however, Austria refuses 
to allow, insisting that Albania shall be- 
come an autonomous state and that Ser- 
via confine to the 7£gean her aspirations 
for an outlet to the sea. At Valona, 
Albania, a provisional government has 
been set up under the presidency of Is- 
mail Kamel Bey, and an assembly, claim- 
ing to represent all parts of the country 
without distinction of religion, pro- 





claimed the independence of Albania on 
November 29. Messages have been sent 
to the European rulers asking for inde- 
pendence.. But it does not seem proba- 
ble that Albania, even if freed from 
Turkish control, can become by its own 
exertions a prosperous and unified nation 
like Servia or Bulgaria. It is the most 
uncivilized part of Europe, and the tribes 
are frequently at war with each other or 
with the Turks. Most of the Albanians 
are Mohammedans and the Christians 
are divided between the Greek and Ro- 
man Churches. There is practically no 
literature and even the question of what 
alphabet shall be used is still unsettled. 
Roman, Greek and Arabic letters are 
competitors for the honor of putting the 
language on paper. Albania, if made an 
autonomous province, would probably 
include about a million population. 


It has become. evident 
that the efforts of the 
Libetal Government 
will be next directed toward breaking up 


English Affairs 
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the large estates, which, being lightly 
taxed and often entailed, tend to monop- 
olize the land and drive the rural popu- 
lation into the cities or abroad. The 
Chancellor* of the Exchequer, David 
Lloyd-George, in a speech at Aberdeen 
denounced “the present iniquitous land 
laws” in vigorous terms, declaring that 
in the Highlands thousands of acres, 
which could be used to support families, 
had been transformed into preserves for 
deer and grouse. The land famine, he 
said, devastated the country like a pesti- 
lence, and every year thousands of robust 
young men are leaving their homes and 
fleeing across the seas as tho Great Brit- 
ain were plague-stricken. An inquiry 
was recently started by the Government 
to ascertain the causes of- rural depres- 
sion and to discover the. evils of land- 
lordism, but some of the confidential cir- 
culars, containing lists of questions to be 
asked by the Government agents, fell 
into the hands of the Opposition and 
were published with protests against 
such an wunderhanded and _ one-sided 
method of getting evidence on which to 
base legislative action. The Government 
defended its methods by saying that it 
would be impossible to get tenants to 
make any complaints publicly because 
the landlords would make them suffer 
for it. In the British dominions of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand the governments 
are promoting rural settlement by buying 
up large estates and selling them to 
actual settlers in small holdings.——— 
Since the withdrawal of the moderate 
wing of the suffragets under Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence the militant wing has become 
more violent than ever. The attempt to 
break up the Lloyd-George meeting at 
Aberdeen by firecrackers was futile, and 
the three women who tried it were ar- 
rested. One of them when brought be- 
fore a magistrate took off her shoes and 
threw one at the head of the magistrate 
and the other at the clerk of the court. 
The latest outrage is the destruction of 
mail in the post boxes by the use of acid, 
kerosene, ink and paint. This was begun 
by a concerted plan on the 28th all over 
London and in other cities, and repeated 
on the following days in spite of extra 
vigilance by the police. About 1,500 
letters and packages were damaged in 
London in the first attack, many of them 
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containing money, checks, certificates or 
other valuable documents, which will be 
irretrievably lost. The city about the 
stock exchange and General Post Office 
suffered most, for here millions of dol- 
lars are placed in the boxes every day. 
Nothing the suffragets have done before 
has aroused so much resentment as this, 
which is less an attack upon the Govern- 
ment than upon the whole community. 


A new Kulturkampf 
seems imminent in Ger- 
many. The Bundesrat, 
or Federal Council, has declared illegal 
the action of the Bavarian Government 
in ameliorating the laws against the 
Jesuits. Notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tion against the society the new Bava- 
rian Premier issued an order last spring 
permitting the holding of conferences in 
the churches at which.sacrament might 
be administered. The Bundesrat rules 
that the Jesuits may be permitted to hold 
family masses in homes,. administer ex- 
treme unction, and deliver scientific ad- 
dresses, which, however, must not touch 
on religion; but no further activities are 
to be allowed them. The Imperial Chan- 
cellor is reported to have said to a Cen- 
trist member of the Reichstag that Ger- 
man patience with the dictatorial prac- 
tices of the Vatican was approaching the 
point of exhaustion. The 106 Ko- 
reans who were convicted September 28 
of conspiring to assassinate Count Te- 
rauchi, the Japanese Governor-General 
of Korea, are being tried again before 
Judge Suzuki, the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals. All the accused on 
being called to the witness stana testi- 
fied to the use of torture and threats of , 
assault by the police. Prominent Jap- 
anese lawyers have undertaken the de- 
fense. Lieutenant-General Uyehera, 
Minister of War in the Japanese Cabi- 
net, has resigned because Premier 
Saionji and his colleagues refused to 
approve of his scheme for increasing the 
military forces in Korea. Notwith- 
standing the reports from Russia that 
all Mongolia is in revolt and anxious to 
throw off the Chinese yoke, it appears 
that the people of Kobdo welcomed the 
Chinese troops on their approach and 
offered no resistance to their occupation 
of the city. The French army is be- 
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ing weakened in two ways: first, by the 
fall in the birth rate, whicli has reduced 
the number of recruits from 280,000 in 
1906 to 215,000 in I9II, and, second, 
the antimilitarist propaganda which has 
raised the number of desertions to 8o,- 
ooo. The Teachers’ Union has been co- 
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operating with the Syndicalists in sup- 
porting the organization known as the 
Sou du Soldat (The Soldier’s Cent), the 
purpose of which is to spread antipatri- 
otic sentiment among the troops, so that 
in case of a declaration of war, mobili- 
zation would be impossible. 








E hang men, we electrocute 
\W men, we send men to prison 
for life or for limited terms; 
we do this in the several States of the 
Union without let or hindrance from the 
Federal Constitution, except that we 
must give the accused his “day in court,” 
a chance to make a defense. The Fed- 
eral courts find nothing in the Constitu- 
tion which enables them to inquire into 
the guilt or innocence of a person who 
complains of his treatment at the hands 
of a State. This is the way life and 
liberty are protected! 

What about property? We must pause 
to distinguish between ordinary property 
—plain John Smith’s farm or factory— 
and the property of a privileged corpora- 
tion, such as a railroad, telegraph, gas 
or electric light company. The same 
Constitution which is unable to protect 
the life or liberty of innocent persons, is 
quick and powerful to guard the prop- 
erty of public service corporations. Were 
the Constitution and its amendments 


written this way? Or has some one in- . 


serted a “joker” clause which favors 
privilege? 

1. The Constitution as it was made. 
The fifth amendment, like the nine others 
adopted almost as a part of the original 
Constitution, restricted the Federal Gov- 
ernment only, not the States. It pro- 
vided : 


“No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except . . $3 mor shall any person ... 
be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a 
witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensation.” 


The framers of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, adopted after the Civil War to re- 
strict the States only, borrowed one of 
these provisions from the fifth amend- 
ment, but rejected the other three. It 
contained this: 


_“Nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
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of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 
(The courts hold that “person” includes “cor- 
poration.” ) 4 

It is not surprising that the people left 
the States free in regard to the three 
important matters thus omitted from the 
fourteenth amendment, the use of a 
grand jury in criminal prosecutions, the 
protection of accused persons from com- 
pulsory self-incrimination, and the giv- 
ing ot compensation for property taken 
for public use. Our system is founded 
on the idea that the Federal Government 
should have charge, not of all matters of 
great importance, but only of those 
which affect the people in their life as a 
nation. All else is left to the States. 

2. Privilege needs an amendment. In 
the early seventies certain States began 
to reduce railroad rates by legislative act. 
From that time to the present, regulation 
of the rates and service of public utility 
corporations has grown until now it is of . 
overwhelming importance. Unless these 
utilities are to be owned and operated 
by the government, strong and effective 
regulation is the only means of protect- 
ing the people of States and municipali- 
ties against monopolies controlling trans- 
portation, light, telephones and many 
other necessities of human existence. 

The corporations affected by State 
regulation have fought strenuously, first 
to prevent such regulation and then to 
confine it within as narrow bounds as 
possible. They appealed to the Federal 
courts to apply the restrictions in the 
Federal Constitution; but these were 
found insufficient for their purpose, and 
the earlier State laws were upheld. (The 
“Granger” cases, 94 U. S. 113-187.) 
Something had to be done. The omitted 
provision, that private property should 
not be taken for public use without just 
compensation, challenged their attention. 
Would the Federal courts hold that regu- 
lation of rates or service is a taking of 
property for public use? The corpora- 
tions guessed that they would and 
guessed rightly. This omitted restriction, 
while it would not prevent State regula- 
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tion, would give the Federal courts juris- 
diction to pass on the reasonableness or 
justice of all such regulation. But how 
should this new sentence be gotten into 
the fourteenth amendment, where it 
would bind the States? The constitu- 
tional method, action by Congress and 
three-fourths of the States, seems not to 
have been considered. The corporations 
decided to secure the needed amendment 
of the Federal Constitution from the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

3. The amendment made by the court. 
Altho for some years the Supreme 
Court hesitated, the judicial amendment 
may be said to have become complete in 
the decision of the Nebraska rate cases 
in 1898 (Smyth vs. Ames, 169 U. S. 
466). The method by which this “just 
compensation” provision was slipped into 
the fourteenth amendment has never 
been explained by the court; but at times 
it has been assumed that the requirement 
of “just compensation” is included in the 
requirement of “due process of law,” 
which actually appears in that amend- 
ment. The crucial question, therefore, 
is: Does the provision that no State shall 
deprive any person of property without 
due process of law include the provision 
that no State shall take property for pub- 
lic use without just compensation? * If 
the answer is No; it will be clear that the 
court has made an amendment. 

As Daniel Webster said, in arguing 
the Dartmouth College case, due process 
of law, or its equivalent, “the law of the 
land,” is “a law which hears before it 
condemns, which proceeds upon inquiry 
and renders judgment only after trial.” 
“Process” means procedure, form or 
method; but “just compensation” means 
a correct conclusion, a righteous judg- 
ment. Due process of law in the taking 
of property for public use cannot insure 
just compensation unless due process 
will insure a just conclusion in every 
case, when life or liberty is at stake or 
when property is taken for a use not 
public, To hold generally that due proc- 
ess includes the doing of justice at the 
end of the trial would do violence to the 





*There has been little attempt to connct the “just 
compensation” rule with the grohibiti against deny- 
ing to any person “the equal phere of the laws.” 
The Supreme Court’s decisions, as well as the obvious 
meaning of the two provisions, foreclose such an at- 
tempt. See, for example, Insurance Company vs. Hale, 
219 U. S., 307, 319. 
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English language and would be contrary 
to the decisions of every court in the 
country. It would require the lederal 
courts to review, on the merits of the 
case, nearly every judgment rendered by 
a State court. 

That the “due process” clause of the 
fourteenth amendment does not include 
the “just compensation” clause of the 
fifth amendment, is shown by the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court with refer- 
ence to two other provisions contained in 
the fifth amendment but omitted from 
the fourteenth, namely, those guarantee- 
ing the grand jury system and the right 
not to incrimmate one’s self. Both of 
these provisions related to process, or 
procedure; and it might plausibly be ar- 
gued that they were necessary to due 
process. , But just compensation, the 
reaching of a right judgment, never was 
a part of process at all. Yet the Su- 
preme Court held in 1884 that the grand 
jury system was not included in the re- 
quirement of due process of law. Why? 
The court said: 


“We are forbidden to assume, without clear 


‘ reason to the contrary, that any part of this 


most important amendment (the fifth) is su- 
perfluous. The natural and obvious inference 
is, that in the sense of the Constitution, ‘due 
process of law’ was not meant or intended to 
include, ex vi termini, the institution and pro- 
cedure of a grand jury in any case. 

“The conclusion is equally irresistible, that 
when the same phrase was employed in the 
fourteenth amendment to restrain the action 
of the States, it was used in the same sense 
and with no greater extent; and that if in the 
adoption of that amendment it had been part 
of its purpose to perpetuate the institution of 
the grand jury in all the States, it would have 
embodied, as did the fifth amendment, express 
declarations to that effect.” (Hurtado vs. 
California, 110 U. S., 516, 354-5.) 


In like manner, are we not “forbidden 
to assume” that the provision concerning 
just compensation was “superfluous” in 
the fifth amendment, or that it was in- 
tended to be included in the provision for 
due process of law inserted in the same 
amendment? Is not the conclusion 
“equally irresistible,” that if in the adop- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment it had 
been “part of its purpose” to enforce the 
rule of just compensation upon the 
States, it would have contained “express 
declarations to that effect”? 

In 1908 precisely the same argument 
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was used to show that the rule against 
compulsory self-incrimination was not in- 
cluded in due process of law (Twining 
vs. New Jersey, 211 U. S. 78, 109-10.) 

These decisions must embarrass the 
court not a little when it claims that 
“just compensation” is included in “due 
process of law.” That the claim is a 
mere afterthought, induced by the insist- 
ence of counsel for privileged corpora- 
tions, is shown by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court made in 1877 in the case of 
a mere owner of ordinary property. The 
court said: 

“If private property be taken for public uses 
without just compensation, it must be remem- 
bered that, when the fourteenth amendment 
was adopted, the provision on that subject, in 


immediate juxtaposition in the fifth amend- 
ment with the one we are construing (on due 


process of law), was left out, and this was 
taken.” (Davidson vs, New Orleans, 96 U. S., 
97, 105.) 


If the Supreme Court had expected to 
be called upon to find this provision in 
the fourteenth amendment, it would 
hardly have called particular attention to 
the fact that it had been left out. In 
1890, when the court was getting ready 
to read this provision into the fourteenth 
amendment, three dissenting members, 
Justices Bradley, Gray and Lamar, pro- 
tested that it was not there. They said 
the court was proceeding “as if the con- 
stitutional provision was, that no State 
shall take private property for public use 
without just compensation.” They 
added: “There is no such clause in the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
(Railway Company vs. Minnesota, 134 
U. S. 418, 465.) The three justices were 
right in 1890; the court was right in 
1877. “Just compensation” was never in 
the fourteenth amendment, either as a 
part of “due process” or otherwise, until 
the court put it there by the fiat of a su- 
preme authority. 

4. Practical results. The decisions of 
the Supreme Court show plainly for 
whose benefit the amendment was made; 
they also illustrate the absurdity of hold- 
ing, in any case, that the doing of justice 
is included in due process of law. If the 
court finds just judgment to be included 
in proper procedure, in the matter of 
compensation for public service corpora- 
tions, why should it not reach the same 
conclusion when life or liberty is at stake 
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or when ordinary property rights are in 
question? The prohibition is the same, 
not to deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law. 
To a “person” who claimed that the 
State of Michigan had unjustly convicted 
and imprisoned him, thereby depriving 
him of liberty without due process of 
law, the court said: 

“It is not our province to inquire whether 
the conclusion reached and announced by the 
Supreme Court (of Michigan) was or was not 
correct, ; The State cannot be deemed 
guilty of a violation of its obligations under 
the Constitution of the United States because 
of a decision, even if erroneous, of its highest 
court, while acting within its —" (In 
re Converse, 137 U. S., 624, 6 

A man sentenced to death under the 
laws of Texas complained that the State 
had convicted him unjustly and therefore 
was about to deprive him of life without 
due process of law. But the Supreme 
Court said: 

“It must be regarded as settled : 
that law in its regular course of administra- 
tion thru courts of justice is due process, and 
when secured by the law of the State the con- 
stitutional requirement is satisfied; . 

(Leeper vs. Texas, 139 U. S., 462, 467-8.) 

The highest federal court will not in- 
quire whether a State has unjustly sen- 
tenced a man to die, but it will inquire 
very carefully whether a State has un- 
justly sentenced a corporation to get less 
profit. 

We have seen that a State may prose- 
cute persons for capital crimes without 
an indictment by a grand jury and may 
compel accused persons to be witnesses 
against themselves, and still not violate 
the due process clause. Even the right 
of trial by jury may be taken away, in 
criminal as well as civil cases. (Mis- 
souri vs. Lewis, 101 U. S. 22, 31-2; 
Maxwell vs. Dow, 176 U. S. 581, 600, 
603.) This narrow construction of “due 
process” was adopted against the stren- 
uous protest of Justice Harlan, who said, 
in dissenting from the decision of Max- 
well vs. Dow: 

“The fourteenth amendment does not in 
terms refer to the taking of private property 
for public use, yet we have held that the re 
quirement of ‘due process of law’ in that 
amendment forbids the taking of private prop- 
erty for public use avithout making or secur- 


ing just compensation. 
“Tf then the ‘due process of law’ required 
by the fourteenth amendment does not allow a 
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State to take private property without just 
compensation, but does allow the life or lib- 
erty of the citizen to be taken in a mode that 
is repugnant to the settled usages and the 
modes of proceeding authorized at the time the 
Constitution was adopted and which was ex- 
pressly forbidden in the national bill of rights, 
it would seem that the protection of private 
property is of more consequence than the pro- 


tection of the life and liberty of the citizen.” . 


(Page 614; my italics.) 


Still more amazing is the court’s dis- 
crimination between different classes of 
property. When private property is con- 
demned, as for the making of a street or 
for the use of a railroad, it is a genuine 
and direct taking for public use, while 
the regulation of public utilities is at best 
only an indirect or constructive taking. 
Surely the arm of the federal courts will 
be strong and mighty, to the end that 
just compensation may be given to the 
owner whose property is condemned and 
taken against his will. But, alas, it was 
not this class of property owners that 
procured the constitutional amendment 
restricting the action of the States. In 
a Michigan case in which the owners 
complained that they were not given just 
compensation, the United States Su- 
preme Court said: 


“All that is essential is that in some appro- 
priate way, before some properly constituted 
tribunal, inquiry shall be made as to the 
amount of compensation, and when this has 
been provided there is that due process of law 
which is required by the Federal Constitution.” 
(Backus vs. Union Depot Company, 169 U. S.., 
557, 569.) 

An Illinois jury gave a railroad com- 
pany only one dollar as compensation 
when a street was opened across the 
company’s tracks. The company went to 
Washington, pleading its right to just 
compensation, but the Supreme Court 
said: 

“The State court having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter and of the parties, and being 
under a duty to guard and protect the consti- 
tutional right here asserted, the final ‘judg- 
ment ought not to be held to be in violation 
of the due process of law enjoined by the 
fourteenth amendment, unless by its rulings 
upon quest‘ons of law the company was pre- 
vented from obtaining substantially any com- 
pensation.” (Railroad Company vs. Chicago, 
166 U. S., 226, 247; my italics.) 

In this case the railroad corporation, 
like “old dog Tray.” was in bad com- 
pany ; it found itself, for the time being, 


in the class of unprivileged property 


* profit. 
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owners and had to accept the justice 
meted out by the State. 

The special assessment of real estate 
to pay the cost of public improvements is 
an unmistakable taking of private prop- 
erty for public use; and unless the spe- 
cial benefits received are equal to the as- 
sessment it is a taking without just com- 
pensation. The Supreme Court has 
adopted this view, holding that “taxation 
of the abutting property for any substan- 


‘tial excess of such expense over special 


benefits will, to the extent of such excess, 
be a taking of private property for pub- 
lic -use without compensation.” (Nor- 
wood vs. Baker, 172 U. S. 269, 294.) 

If, then, an assessment of $400 is 
made against a lot when the special bene- 
fits are only $200, it is a violation of the 
Federal Constitution, no less than it 
would be if a gas rate were reduced to 
sixty cents when a charge of ninety cents 
should be allowed in order to give a fair 
But the owner who appeals to 
the federal courts will find that it was not 
for this class of property that the judi- 
cial amendment was made. The State 
need not even give him a hearing on the 
question whether his property is bene- 
fited by the public improvement. The 
legislature may decide what parcels of 
property will be benefited, without notice 
to the owners, and make its decision 
final. (Williams vs. Eggleston, 170 U. 
S. 304, 311.) The benefits received by 
the several owners may be determined by 
an administrative body, such as_ the 
county board of supervisors, without any 
appeal. The only right which “due proc- 
ess of law” assures to an owner is a 
chance to be heard on the amount of 
benefits before the determination is made. 
(Spencer vs. Merchant, 125 U. S. 345, 
355-6.) If the local authorities decide 
that the benefits received are in propor- 
tion to the values of the parcels in ques- 
tion, that conclusion, though erroneous, 
cannot be reviewed by a federal court. 
The Supreme Court said: 

“Tt is one of those matters of detail 
with which this court ought to have nothing 
to do. The way of arriving at the amount 
may be in some instances inequitable and un- 
equal, but that is far from rising to the level 
of a constitutional problem and far from a 
case of taking property without due process 
of law.” (Trrigation District v. Bradley, 164 
U. S., 112, 176-7; my italics.) 
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In protecting the constitutional rights 
of ordinary property, this matter, which 
admittedly bears on just compensation, 
is “one of those matters of detail” with 
which the court “ought to have nothing 
to do.” But in the protection of a rail- 
road or gas company against State regu- 
lation alleged to imperil fair profits, no 
detail is too small. No State court is 
trusted to determine the value of a rail 
or a car, or the cost of a ton of coal, if 
the company bestirs itself in time. 

On the whole, one cannot discover that 
ordinary property fares much better at 
the hands of the Supreme Court than 
does life or liberty. 

Let us look at the court’s treatment of 
the privileged class of property. In 1907 
a controversy arose in Minnesota as to 
the justice of certain railroad rate re- 
ductions made by the State. In the 
United States Circuit Court for Minne- 
sota, the railroad companies sought to 
prevent the attorney general from pro- 
ceeding in the State courts to enforce 
the rate reductions if they should be 
found valid. The power thus to enjoin 
the State’s chief law officer was the final 
power needed by the federal courts, to 
oust the State courts from all effective 
jurisdiction over the regulation of public 
utilities. But the eleventh amendment 
stood in the way, forbidding suits against 
a State; for in an earlier case of like 
character the Supreme Court had decided 
that it was a suit against the State, be- 
ing against the attorney general in his 
official capacity. (Fitts vs. McGhee, 172 
U.S. 516.) 

The federal court in Minnesota, disre- 
garding the precedent, issued a tempo- 
rary injunction against the attorney gen- 
eral, forbidding him to represent the 
State of Minnesota in her own courts, 
and, on his prompt disobedience of the 
injunction, adjudged him in contempt 
and sentenced him to pay a fine of one 
hundred dollars. On appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, this action was affirmed, 
against the vigorous dissent of Justice 
Harlan. The precedent of Fitts vs. Mc- 
Ghee was overruled, altho there was 
a lame attempt to distinguish that case; 
and the federal courts were left in sole 
possession of the question whether the 
new rates would afford sufficient profit to 
the railroads. In due course a special 
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master was appointed to take testimony 
and report his opinion; the special mas- 
ter made his report; the circuit judge 
confirmed the report, pronouncing un- 
constitutional all the rate reductions com- 
plained of by the railroads; and an ap- 
peal was taken to the Federal Supreme 
Court. The appeal was argued in April, 
1912, about five years after the first at- 
tempt by the attorney general of Minne- 
sota to test the law of his State in her 
own courts. A decision may be looked 
for late in 1912 or in 1913. 

The interference of the federal judi- © 
ciary with the regulatory machinery of a 
State or municipality, is like the thrust- 
ing of a man’s thumb into the delicate 
mechanism of a watch. The delay, ex- 
pense and confusion resulting from fed- 
eral litigation are the favorite means for 
wearing out popular majorities in cities 
or States which begin a program of ef- 
fective regulation. But the most serious 
cause of complaint on the part of the 
people is their frequent failure to get jus- 
tice in the final decision. Very naturally, 
federal judges who violated the written 
Constitution so that a particular class 
of property owners is protected, are in- 
clined to give more than their just dues 
to this same class. 

In assuming jurisdiction to protect 
public service corporations from the ef- 
fects of State regulation, the Supreme 
Court not only amended the Constitution, 
but took from the legislatures, commis- 
sions and courts of the several States 


_ powers which might better have been left 


in their hands. Nearly forty years ago, in 
the first great cases involving the power 
of States to regulate public utilities, the 
Supreme Court said: 

“We know that this 1s a power which may 
be abused; but that is no argument against its 
existence. For protection against abuses by 
legislatures the people must resort to the polls, 
not to the courts.” (The “Granger” cases, 
supra.) 

In 1890, when the court was prepar- 
ing to make its amendment, the three dis- 
senting justices said: 

“There must be a final tribunal for the de- 
cision of every question in the world. Injus- 
tice may take place in all tribunals. All hu- 
man institutions are imperfect—courts as well 
as commissions and legislatures.” (Railway 
Company v. Minnesota, supra.) 


This early wisdom later became fool- 


.ishness in the eyes of the court, except 
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when life, liberty or ordinary property 
was concerned. 

Assuming that the judges who in- 
sertéd the rule of “just compensation” 
for property as a federal restriction on 
the States, after Congress and the States 
had rejected it, were guilty of a lawless, 
unconstitutional act, and assuming that 
they applied the rule in an oppressive 
and discriminatory manner, what shall 
we say of the judges who have taken of- 
fice since the rule was adopted -and in- 
terpreted? Can any judge who has 
taken the oath to support and defend the 
Constitution find extenuation in these 
misdeeds of his predecessors or rightly 
regard them as precedents to bind or ex- 
cuse him? 


In view of the facts, why should any 


lawyer or student of government, or any 
citizen, hesitate to speak out? Professor 
Edward S. Corwin of Princeton Univer- 
sity, recently said, with refreshing frank- 
ness: 

“The truth of the matter is that the modern 
concept of due process of law is not a legal 
concept at all; it comprises nothing more or 
less than a roving commission to judges to 
sink whatever legislative craft may appear to 
them to be, from the standpoint of vested in- 
terests, of a piratical tendency.” (American 
Political Science Review; May, 1912, p. 271.) 

Whether the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been executing “a rov- 
ing commission” to fight the battles of 

“vested interests,” in its decisions under 
the fourteenth amendment, the reader 
may judge. 


E_muurst, N. Y. 


The Heart of a Girl 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


Him. “It’s to last fifty years, you 

know; and when I’m an old, old 
lady I want it still to be wide and heavy, 
not just a shadow of a ring worn out 
till only its soul is left.” 

And He laughed. And so my wed- 
ding-ring was made to order, and not 
a girl in all the world had ever tried it 
on, and it had never lain in the jeweler’s 
case, taking comment and being tried 
on fingers—just made purposely for me. 
And when He brought it out for me to 
keep I would not let him even try it on 
my finger; just hurried it into a dark, 
hid-away place—to wait. 

And that beautiful hoop of gold hori- 
zon held the wide, wide world for me. 
And IT saw the world with a rainbow 
about it, a glory of many colors. 

Then a white day, a day made up of 
all the dreams and all the inviolate music 
of a girlhood’s young years. I wakened 
in the night, and I knew it was mother’s 


6é | WANT it wide and heavy,” I told 


voice. “My little, little girl,” it was 
saying; “my own little, little baby 
gil.” Not weeping, just her mother- 


way of putting a last dear sweetness 
to the good night she had _ kissed 
me. I was life-long used to that. 


There were just mother and I always; 
and she gave me all the loves of her 
preciousness that there were none others 
to share. Mother was all just tine. 
And she was so dear, with a lovingness 
and a bright, brave fronting of life that 
had kept me all life-long marching across 
the days of the years, to the soldier- 
sound of music. When He said—One 
Night—‘“T love you,” and stopt stock still 
in our tramp in the rain and faced about 
and looked me in the face, and the wind 
and the rain splashed and sung and the 
trees were making great chordy “All to- 
gether—sing!’ - And then He said it 
again and again and it grew sweeter and 
dearer with each saying till it out-sung 
the singing of the trees and the wind and 
the rain and I thought the angels must 
come out to hear that sweep of sound 
and I said, “Tell mother!’ and we 
hurried home. And mother opened the 
door and the winds sung in and the splash 
of rain made iridescent musics and He 
just put one arm around her and kissed 
her and the other arm about me and 
kissed me and we told her. And after 
He had gone He came back. “I just 
want to look at vou,” He said. “Mine?” 
He said, “mine?” And I said, “Yes.” 
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And He said, “Sweet, do you' love me— 
do you love me?” And I said, “Yes.” 
And He begged, “Say it.” And I said, 
“J—love—you,” said it low against the 
coat-sleeve my cheek leaned on. And 
then, glad and sudden bold, I leaned to 
his lips and said it there. 

And when he had gone again, really 
gone, I opened the door and listened 
his footsteps go down the street ; listened 
till the wind rushed across and the rain- 
splash hid the sound of his steps in its 
dark. 

And the little drenched, dripping 
world out there in the black voids of 
abysmal space seemed new and girt with 
the very divinity of God. And I laughed 
up at the great wet night. “God, God, 
You are so good—so good—so good,” 
I said loud in my heart—“so good—so 
good—so good!” 

A day of laughters and little speech, 
of tender speech and dips of tender si- 
lences fallen between. I saw mother 
with eyes that seemed to be seeing her 
for the first time. This lovely woman, 
crooning and sweet-lipped, was the same 
mother I had always taken for granted. 
It was Mother! But I wondered that I 
had never before known just how gold 
the brown of her wonderful hair. Just 
how speech-full the larkspur eves. Just 
how she gave the sweetness of herself 
to the living of life and made it a glow- 
ing sacrament. 

And I clung to her. 

“Oh; mother, how sweet your eyes 
are.” 

“The better to see you,” she laughed. 

“Oh, mother, ntother,” I begged, “you 
don’t really mind: if I marry, do you?” 

And she held me close. 

“You won't treat me any different, 
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“I am your little 
Pt 


will you?” I begged. 
daughter, just the same: 

And she held me close and filled my 
clamoring heart with all the love-names 
she'd fed it on from its first beat. 

And a new wonder grew upon me. 
How had she known so wonderful treas- 
ure-store of love’s namings? What was 
it in motherhood that brim-fulled speech 
as a honeycomb with its honey? The 
very honeycomb of life was from be- 
tween her lips, and I had lived in that 
presence as a thing of my rights all my 
life, and had it taken the lips of a man’s 
love to kiss open my eyes to the beauty 
of a mother’s love? 

The stars were pricking the horizon. 
There was no one in the Pullman but 
us two, and the man’s voice said low. 
as if a sacrament were in the wine of 
speech, the new name that had lain in 
a hid-away place, engraved in a ring just 
made purposely ; and wide and heavy, to 
carry the long, long years in a hoop of 
gold. 

“My wife,” he said; “my wife.” And 
as all the world fell away and nothing 
was but the stars and the rushing wheels, 
the wheels sang it—sang it—sang it. 
And across the ‘singing and past the 
young face of the man I saw’the face of 
my mother under the vines of the porch. 
The lamp-light behind her streaming 
upon her and lighting her in the dark. 
of my eyelids till the larkspur of her 
eyes shone and the whiteness of her skin. 

And I began to understand the litanv 
of womanhood. 

And I said to the man, “I’m going to 
try to be a dear wife, Man, Dear.” 

“Tt’s the sweetest name in the world,” 
he said softly. 

“No,” I said, “no; the sweetest name 
in the world is Mother.” 

D. C. 


WASHINGTON, 




















Hunting 


the Deer 


BY O. WARREN SMITH 


ae PY ERHAPS of all 


P | forms of outdoor 





sports still-hunting 


the deer is the 
most fascinating. I 
am a fisherman, 


make a business of 
fishing, as it were, 
but I hunt for 
pleasure. I have 
followed the dogs over many a brown 
stubble and thru many a leafy thicket in 
quest of the various upland game birds, 
and I have sat on more than one duck- 
pass in the cold grav dawn of a Novem- 
ber day eagerly peering out over the bob- 
bing decoys ; I have hunted rabbits in the 
daytime and I have followed the baying 
“coon dogs” lighted only by the twinkling 
stars until Procyon lotor took refuge in 
a tree or as sometimes happened, escaped 
altogether. Yes, I have tasted quite 
largely of sport with rod and gun, but 
for true, soul-satisfying recreation for- 
ever commend me to still-hunting the 
deer. [ do not champion deer hunting 
simply because of the regal size of the 
game, and I have brought down some 
record heads in my time, but because of 
the silence of the great woods, the silence 
that ““comes like a benediction to heal the 
blows of sound.” The days and days 
that one spends on a “run-way,” the only 
sound the tumultuous beating of our own 
hearts when, an occasional robin red- 
breast scratches amid the brown leaves 
just out of sight, are truly recreative. I 
know of no sport where one becomes so 
en rapport with Nature as in deer hunt- 
ing. Bless you, in the November woods 
I have heard music and listened to ser- 
mons, the like of which one never hears 
in man-made cathedrals. More than one 
deer has past my station because, as the 
guide said, I was “a-moonin’,” But 
“moonin’” has a rightful place in deer 
hunting, in life, too, as for that, as has 
pressing the trigger. I am not “practi- 
cal,” blast the word! but I see things and 
hear things that a “practical” man never 


hears or sees. My most ‘successful days 
have been my unsuccessful ones. Suc- 
cess and failure are only relative terms 
after all, a statement which applies to 
some things beside deer hunting. 

I like to hunt deer by myself and in my 
own way, therefore as a rule I fight shy 
of the hunting lodges and professional 
guides. I like to hunt my deer, not have 
a bunch of pitying guides drive it on to 
me. Because I like to hunt alone, when 
that Fate which rules in the lives of hunt- 
ers and fishermen as well as in the lives 

















“FOR SOUL-SATISFYING RECREATION: 
STILL-HUNTING” 
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of other people, decrees that | may-spend 
a week or ten days in the north woods, [ 
- seek out some humble settler’s cabin about 
which the tall forest trees stand on 
guard. There, where life is very sim- 
ple, very elemental, | for a time shed the 
empty conventions of “good society,” 
and, clad in stained and dirty corduroy, 
face life upon a common ground with my 
brother of the woods, he’ who dwells 
from choice upon the firing line of civili- 
zation, fights the battle every day for sus- 
tenance, which I fight now and then for 
pleasure. No wonder the blood of those 
who dwell in cities turns to water. We 
are too petted and pampered. It is good 
to get up in the morning even before the 
roosters begin to drowsily crow, break 
the ice in the wash basin beside the door, 
and bathe, far beyond the reach of steam 

















“THE DAYS AND NIGHTS ONE SPENDS ON 
A RUNWAY” 
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pipes and hot air registers. Then the 
breakfast! No predigested, peptonized 
breakfast food, but pork and beans, rash- 
ers of bacon and good old-fashioned pan- 
cakes, all washed down with coffee guilt- 
less of contaminating influence of elec- 
tric percolator. So fortified, the hunter 
is ready for the adventures of the dav. 
Four o’clock in town marks the hour 
when some retire to rest (God pity 
them!), but to the deer hunter it is the 
hour of rising, the hour when the possi- 
bilities of a new day burst upon him, tho 
there is little hint of day in the all-en- 
compassing darkness. To reach his 
chosen hunting ground before the sky 
begins to flirt with day is the pleasure of 
the still-hunter ; long before the sun rises 
he is shivering with cold and excitement, 
first with excitement, then with cold, 


While he waits for the deer, the unex- 
pected expected, for the game seldom 


‘comes before you cease. to expect it, we 


will talk for a moment.of guns. Now, 
what I do not know about guns would fill 
volumes. If you were to ask me about 
fishing tackle the chances are that I could 
answer all your questions, but guns are 
an unknown quantity to me. In deer 
hunting I am imprest that not so much 
depends upon the arm as upon the man 
behind the gun. When we used to shoot 
single-shot rifles we made our single shot 
count, for it was our. first and last 
chance ; but today we have repeating and 
automatic guns, each a veritable battery, 
and as a consequence much good ammu- 
nition is wasted. If we do not hit with 
the first shot we may with the second, 
and we bang away. One shot just back 
of the forward shoulder is better than 
eight sent at random. | use a 30-30 Win- 
chester carbine; it is short, light, and will 
shoot a whole lot straighter than I can 
hold it, tho I can say without a smack of 
conceit I am not exactly a duffer with a 
gun. It suits me and my needs, there- 
fore I much doubt if I will ever swap it 
for a-more powerful and more modern 
“shootin’ iron.” Then I carry a little axe 
strapped to my belt—would not think of 
going without it, for, should I happen to 
be caught out after nightfall, it and my 
waterproof matchbox would ensure me a 
comfortable night even under the most 
adverse circumstances. Another impor- 
tant article of equipment is the compass, 
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“ONE SHOT JUST, BACK OF THE FORWARD SHOULDER IS BETTER THAN EIGHT AT RANDOM’ 


a tried and tested instrument. When I 
seek an idol worthy of worship I think 
it will be my little compass, for more 
than once, by following its unfaltering 
finger, have I found a warm fireside 
when otherwise a cheerless night would 
have been my portion. I also carry a 
small tin cup, two or three drawings of 
tea, and some salt done up in oiled paper. 
I do not expect to sleep out, but, should 
I be compelled to do so, my bed will not 
be a supperless one. One experience of 
the kind is enough to last me thru hunt- 
ing days. Also in one of the many pock- 
ets of my hunting coat I stow away a bit 
of fish line, with a few hooks and artifi- 
cial flies. All the articles enumerated 
above take but little room in my pockets. 
and the knowledge that I have them more 
than compensates for the trouble they 
occasion even if I never use them. Many 
a jolly midday meal has my simple 
pocket outfit supplied, for a cup of tea 
and a boiled grouse is not lightly to be 
despised by a hungry man, even tho the 
staff of life be lacking. A little care and 
forethought would obviate many’a wood- 
land tragedy. “An ounce of prevention 
is worth:a pound of cure,” you know. 
We left our deer hunter standing on a 


runway waiting for the dawn, for the 
hour immediately succeeding daylight is 
more than apt to be the fruitful one, tho 
a deer may happen along any time before 
ten o'clock; after that hour they retire 
to some thick copse for a noontime nap. 
The wise hunter will likewise rest. Along 
toward evening the animals come out to 
feed once more, when the hunter. keeps 
his eyes open and moves with circum- 
spection. Perhaps there is not much 
sport in standing in one place for three 
or four hours, but I am persuaded in my 
own mind that if a hunter were to select 
a likely spot and stay there all day long 
he would be reasonably sure of a shot 
between dawn and dark, and even if he 
did not, many of Nature’s shy children 
would stumble upon him. On my last 
hunt a whole flock of crossbills visited 
me one morning, lingering in my vicinity 
for some time, and only departing when 
an awkward porcupine came waddling 
along, his quills rattling like the armor of 
some aneient knight. His surprise and 
consternation when he discovered me was 
ludicrous in the extreme. Upon another 
occasion, while I stood with my back to 
a tree engrossed in the study of a flock 
of Canada jays, “whisky jacks” the lum- 
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bermen call them, woods birds always, an 
inquisitive doe walked up to within eight 
rods of me—I afterward found her 
tracks in the light snow—and away again 
without my hearing or seeing her. Think 
you I studied the next flock of strange 
birds less carefully? Not so.. I count 
that morning one of the most successful 
I ever spent deer hunting, for my note- 
book possesses eight pages of “Notes on 
the Whisky Jack.” It is not the tangible 
game one secures that is worth while, but 
the intangible, a law that might be ap- 
plied to all life with equal felicity. Was 
that not what the Carpenter had in mind 
when he said, “Labor not for the meat 
that perisheth’? But if I don’t look out 
T will be preaching and I, you know, ab- 
hor preaching. 

Not always does an adventuring deer 
find me asleep or my wits wool-gather- 
ing. Three falls ago I spent the last ten 
days of November in the north woods. 
Nine of them I tramped forth and back, 
covering many a delightful mile in sun- 
shine, snow and rain, for. we had all 
kinds of weather, but not a shot did I 
get tho I saw the flash of more than one 
distant “flag” as the hunters name the 
deer’s excuse for a tail. On the morning 
of the tenth day, my last, I was in posi- 
tion by a large maple tree in what ap- 
peared the most likely place. Two hours 
sped before my deer came, but come 
it did, forty rods away and a side shot. 
When I held the gun on the animal the 
forward sight seemed to cover the whole 
beast, but I fired and the report went 


shuffling out thru the snow laden trees 
to announce that the game was down in 
its tracks. Some few successes have 
come to me in my lifetime, such suc- 
cesses as men count worth while, yet 
somehow as I look back over the years 
the killing of that deer looms as large 
as any of them. Yes, all things come 
to him who waits providing he waits 
where it comes. 

In this brief paper I have in nowise 
told all there is to tell about deer hunt- 
ing, all that I have discovered, but I have 
tried to get you to see that it is not all 
of hunting to hunt. It is the ministry of 
the forest trees, the sympathy of the 
woodland silences, the indefinable some- 
thing that we call Nature which slips 
into our hearts and minds, ironing out 
with the sadiron of her gentle blandish- 
ments the wrinkles of care and worry 
that makes the sport worth while. How 
a man can spend two weeks in the great 
woods without being a bigger and better 
man is more than I can understand. 
Reader, do not think that all who go deer 
hunting are “bums” and “sports”; some 
are just men and sportsmen. Not al- 
ways can I go to the woods when the 
law says that it is legal to shoot deer, 
but I hope the day is far distant when 
open hunting will be unknown. While 
the big woods remain to us, while it is 
possible to hunt deer, let us give Nature 
a chance at us. Come, slam the desk 
shut, for the law is off, and the woods 
are waiting. | 


Duranpb, Wis, 


God’s World 


BY JAMES 


P. KELLEY 


THE great clean sky is overhead, 
The sweet green earth lies under ; 

Around the foulness and distress, 

The souls that starve for happiness, 

A fair and friendly world’s outspread, 
All beauty and all wonder. 


Yon heaven is God’s benignant face, 
His arms are underneath us; 

His cleansing Spirit comforteth, 

His promise holds for life and death; 

Our fair world is His dwelling place, 
His mercies still enwreathe us. 


Curicaco, Itt, 














BOOKS: AN EXTRAVAGANZA 


‘By FRANK CRANE 








OW much better, said my friend 
Wardlaw, is a book than a show! 
You mean you would rather 

read a book than go to the theater? 

Yes. Tompkins dragged me out the 
other night. Tompkins is always making 
me do things I detest. He is the most 
medieval mind I know;; he still clings to 
the theory that whatever is the most dis- 
agreeable is the best for one. He does 
not realize that we have in these times 
abandoned fasting and prayer and have 
taken to feasting and believing. I went 
with him to a playhouse. I was driven 
thru a chute with a herd of my kind, 
into a gaudy room full of bad air, where 
I sat for three hours in a cramped posi- 
tion. My intelligence was humiliated 
and my imagination insulted in a des- 
perate effort to reach my emotions and 
debauch them. I could have stayed at 
home and read it all much more com- 
fortably in a book. 

Has the theater then no place in cul- 
ture? 

It has. So have alphabetical blocks. 
The theater is for the people who can’t 
think or won’t think. The printed drama 
I enjoy; when it is acted it bores me. 
I like to read a play with my'imagination 
only as_ scene-shifter and costumer. 
When my mind does its own staging I 
assure you there is nothing cheap nor 
childish about the performance. I am 
not hampered by the exigencies of time 
and place. Richard rides a real horse. 
The forest of Arden is not painted can- 
vas. Shylock is a real Jew and not a 
mimicking Englishman. 

Then, carrying that sort of argument 
to its end, you would go nowhere? 

Why go? Sit still, and the world will 
come to you. Why this madness to go 


and see great men? In the first place, 
you cannot. Most of them are dead. 
The only place you can find them is in 
books. 

Alas! that is true. 

Not alas, but thanks be! If Napoleon 
were alive an ordinary person like me 
could not come at him, at least not with- 
out a lot of nasty, reportorial obstrusive- 
ness. And even if I should meet him the 
only place where such a meeting could 
take place under conditions at all suitable 
for a genuine acquaintance would be a 
desert island upon which we should be 
shipwrecked together. Calculate the 
mathematical probabilities of securing an 
hour’s interview with a fellow like Bona- 
parte. And, in the second place, if we 
were brought face to face I should not 
see him at all; it would be at a palace or 
a parade, and all I should see would be a 
small, fattish man strutting for my 
amazement. It is much better to read 
the memoirs of this and that tattler 
about him. So I get really under his 
skin. .And while I am doing it I can 
smoke. And when I am tired of him I 
can shut the book. The appalling thing 
about meeting an emperor anywhere else 
than in a book is that when he begins 
to bore you you cannot get away. 

You would not have made pleasant 
company then with Lamb and Ayrton 
and Mrs, Reynolds and those others 
Hazlitt reports in his essay, “Of persons 
one would wish to have seen”? 

I should not have chimed in with them, 
that’s sure. Who would want to see 
Milton? The best of him is in his rimes, 
which I have, and the rest of him was 
doubtless. the same poor stuff of person- 
ality as yours or mine. And Pope and 
Sir Thomas Browne, Dryden and Rich- 
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ardson, these are not flesh and blood; 
their bodies are leather-skinned, with 
vitals of paper and veins of printer’s ink. 
The readers of Boswell know old Dr. 
Johnson better than his own mother 
knew him. 

The real souls of men, | suppose you 
would say, are in their books ? 

Precisely. No contemporary of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau saw him as you can 
see him when you read his “Confessions” 
and his “Réveries d’un Promeneur Soli- 
taire.’ In the printed page the soul 
awakes. You are brought into the very 
house of life. The ‘world, I doubt not, 
is closer to Shakespeare than was Anne 
Hathaway. I know Bernard Shaw and 
Chesterton far better than if I had met 
them. 

Singular! 

The truth is always singular. Only 
those untruths and appearances which 
form the small change of our ordinary 
“beliefs” and “opinions” are not strik- 
ing. A real truth is like a hot penny. 
People drop it quickly. And the fact is 
that, bodily, we know no. man, “nor 
woman either.” The only knowable 
things are souls. While in the body, 
souls are always disguising themselves. 
The body itself is a disguise. The soul 
puts up shields, fences and masks of all 
sorts before it. A man is shy or gruff 
or pompous, silent or eloquent, merely 
to keep the world at arm’s length. It is 
only when he writes that we see him. 
Then his soul is nude as an artist’s 
model. In conversation there are a 
thousand reasons for not telling you my 
real opinion; when I write there is noth- 
ing but my real opinion to tell. * 

When I talk I address the individual. 
First, he may not understand me, and 
make mischief. Secondly, he may under- 
stand me, and make worse mischief. 


You cannot tell your wife just what you ~ 


think every time. If you did you would 
be a brute. It is not hypocrisy that pre- 
vents you; it is courtesy and a decent 
consideration for her feelings. To utter 
your mind constantly before your chil- 
dren you would be a monster. Always 
in personal intercourse the character of 
the person you are addressing limits your 
free expression. 

Now, in writing it is different. There 
you speak to the ideal reader, who is 


none other than yourself, made objective. 
You are face to face with the only man 
who understands. You can tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and more than the truth, 
Hence one’s real self is nowhere but in 
one’s books. The self that goes about 
eating and drinking is a poor prisoner of 
convention. 

The trouble with every day living is 
that we are perpetually at the treadmill 
of doing things we do not want to do, 
things that do not express us, but con- 
ceal us. What have all the daily deeds 
of mine—acts I care nothing about, 
words I use merely to get some one to 
pass the bread, phrases coined to keep 
the social peace, smiles put on so that my 
friends will not see how badly I feel— 
what have these to do with me? What 
have my coat and breeches to do with 
me? I put them on to avoid trouble. 
And most of our conversations, saluta- 
tions and chit-chat are intellectual coats 
and breeches. They indicate nothing ex- 
cept a willingness to be respectable. 

Daily life is by mutual agreement re- 

duced to formulas of self-repression. 
The most genteel person, “the glass of 
fashion and the mold of form,” is the 
one that allows us least to suspect what 
is going on inside. 
* It is only in books that life is exprest. 
Then only can the mind, unclothed and 
unashamed as the gods upon Hymettus, 
walk and talk, breathe and live. 

The real population of the world is not 
composed of its human bodies, but of 
its books. Men come and go; books re- 
main. Life is merely a feeder of litera- 
ture. Things, which Johnson said are 
the sons of heaven, pass away, while 
words, which he called the daughters of 
earth, remain. Look at that Bible; the 
men who believed it and the men who 
disbelieved it have fallen like autumn 
leaves, and the book itself is evergreen. 
Here is Dante’s poem, still standing like 
a cathedral, while the author who built 
it and the thousands who have walked in 
it lie buried in the churchyard. Here is 
Shakespeare’s book; the men and women 
in it are more alive today than were the 
queen who patronized and the crowd that 
gaped at his plays. - The characters of 
Dickens have more reality than Dickens 
himself; the- nobles and -millionaires he 
looked up to are already forgotten, while 
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Uriah Heep and David Copperfield are 
intimate realities to each succeeding gen- 
eration. 

A book has a personality of its own, 
quite apart from its author, just as a 
child cannot be accounted for by his 
mother and father. A book leads its own 
life. It extends its mastery over men 
independently of their struggles against 
it, Or it dies despite their most meticu- 
lous incubation. It wrestles not with 
flesh and blood but with other books. 
Slowly the eternal primacies of literature 
are formed. Its ranks and nobilities are 
beyond the devices of men. The realm 
of books is a theocracy, the only rational 
form of government. There is no non- 
sense here of democracy, there is no 
ridiculous makeshift of heredity; book 
kings are chosen of God, coming up, like 
Isaiah’s king, from Edon, with dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah, crying: I have trod- 
den the winepress alone, and of the peo- 
ple there was none with me. Who can 
explicate the kingship of the Iliad? 
When we say it was composed by Homer 
we are merely flattering humanity, and 
pretending to understand the mystery of 
a book by attributing it to the mystery 
of aman. But I doubt if there ever was 
a Homer. The Iliad descends to us out 
of the gray dawn of the world, a priest 
forever, after the order of Melchisedek, 
king of Salem, who was without father, 
without mother, without descent, having 
neither beginning of days nor end of life; 
but made like unto the son of God, abid- 
ing a priest forever. 

I presume then, I observed, that you 
would say that no man lives except the 
author ? 

Well, there are degrees of life: a reed 
lives, and a worm, as well as a philoso- 
pher. And of all the universal tide of 
life it is the author who experiences its 
fullest expression. But it is not the man 
who writes the book that I have in mind 
so much as the book itself. I am 
wrapped in wonder as I gaze upon its 
spiritual power and persistence. Why 
do men build no more cathedrals? Have 
you read Victor Hugo’s answer to that 
question? He shows us two men con- 
templating from-a window the church 
of Notre Dame of Paris; one of them 
turning to the other, and pointing to an 
open book upon the table, exclaims: 
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“This eats that.” The book is death to 
the cathedral. All that energy of self- 
expression the former ages poured into 
stone and spire they now pour into 
books. 

And are we the better for it? 

Better? My friend, the age of the 
rights of man is nothing but the age of 
books, The book is the only reformer. 
It will not die; you cannot hang it, cru- 
cify it nor banish it. It was Luther's 
book, or translation, that brought on the 
Reformation ; it was Jean Jacques’ book 
that produced the French Revolution ; it 
was the books of Huxley and his fellows 
that made way for the era of science and 
free inquiry ; it was the books of Ruskin, 
Carlyle and Emerson that kept science 
from running away with us into mate- 
rialism and brought us back to religion; 
it was Mrs. Stowe’s book that abolished 
American slavery. What is a man, any 
man, compared to a book? In real value 
what has any conqueror done to influ- 
ence. the lives of men, compared with 
what books have done; what are the ex- 
ploits of Timour, Alexander and Charle- 
magne to the results of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Das Kapital,” “Le Contrat 
Social” and “Progress and Poverty”? 

Is a book greater than a man? 

A book is a man raised to the mth 
power. It is the freed spirit of man, 
disembarrassed of his non-essentials. The 
real superman is a book. 

I declare, you make me feel that a 
library is a very august presence. 

You have said. More august than 
kings’ councils. Enter into a library. 
The very air is hushed, heavy with 
thought. It is as if some still herald 
trumpeted in noiseless thunder to your 
soul’s ear: For we look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal! You are in 
the privy council of mankind. All 
around you are the mute rulers of the 
world. They do not strive nor cry, but 
they have their way with us. You are 
in the one room where dreams come true. 
Here, stripped of its sordidness, life rises 
like a pure flame, burning not with con- 
suming fire but with creative joy. Here 
the sham world is cut out, with its hust- 
ling pettiness, its brute thirst and hun- 
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gers, its poisonous compromises, its suc- 
cesses and failures, both humbugs, and 
its lies that swarm around every pure 
aspiration like septic flies. Here is the 
house at last, as Nero said of his golden 
palace, fit for a human being to live in. 
Here is the true landscape of souls; for 
yonder loom the high mountain peaks of 
Plato’s snow-tipped ideals piercing the 
veins of heaven, and the misty masses of 
Kant and Swedenborg; there lie the 
April fields of Chaucer, the sunny hu- 
manities of Boccaccio, the tropic fancies 
of “The Thousand and One Nights,” the 
bare crags and long deep shadows of 
Ibsen, and the romance land of Scott, 
where 

“The orange flower perfumes the bower, 

The breeze is on the sea.” 

You could carry me bodily off with 
your eloquence, I laughed, if I did not 
remember that, after all, real life, you 
know, is 

Real? he interrupted. But what is 
reality? ‘Tis the pons asinorum of meta- 
physicians. For my part, I say the thing 
is real that I feel. When I read a thing 
that grips me it is as real as if it had 
happened to me. It is pure reality un- 
mixt with the lying increments of mat- 
ter. Here are a hundred doors for the 
escape of.the soul. Thru any one of 
them I step into another world. What is 
intoxication or religion but the attempt 
to flee the humdrum fraud we call actu- 
ality? And here in the library I can do 
better. I open the door of “Treasure 
Island” and sail away to summer seas. 
I lift the latch of “Don Juan” and go 
upon a pagan philandering, I step thru 
the door of “The Ferie Queen” and am 
in the morning of England, and I have 
but to knock at the doors of Verne, 
Wells and Poe to explore the bottom of 
the sea, witness the antic of the men of 
Mars, or voyage to the moon. All the 
lust of adventure, that in time past men 
could only gratify at great expense and 
inconvenience, is now mine, while I re- 
pose upon my shoulder-blades with my 
feet on the table. 

No, he continued, let me live and die 
among books. And when I die let my 
transmigration be next into a little worm 
that feeds upon an Elzevir. 

That immortality which men _ but 
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dream, it is books that .have it. 


All the 
higher instincts of men find their reality 


only in books. Man has the shadow, 
books the substance. Do we dream of 
living forever? It is only books that 
gain this we long for. Do we want to be 
loved for ourselves alone? Books are; 
no man is. Do we dread old age? Books 
alone know where is the fountain of 
youth. Actual life is but a rough sketch, 
In books life is well done. Only in 
precious print do they “live happily ever 
after.” 

The book is the candle, and men and 
women are the moths that fly about it. 

It is books that are the eternal per- 
sonalities; human beings are the little 
coral insects that build them. 

Our histories hitherto have described 
the deeds of men; future histories will 
describe the careers of books. 

The book is the last resting place of 
man, the real universal cemetery. Here 
lie all that remains of the Czsars and 
the Ptolemies. Their bones have been 
stolen from their proud tombs.: Books 
have done for them what all the em- 
balmers of Egypt and the mausoleum 
builders of Rome could not do. 

Great captains of war, politicians, ar- 
tists, money makers—it is the humble 
writer who judges them all, allots them 
to their heaven in the house of fame, 
damns them to oblivion, or mis-spells 
their names. 

The wars of the past were fought with 
iron tubes charged with powder; the 
wars of the future will be fought with 
quill tubes charged with ink. 

Do you know, he went on, after a 
pause, that I think the ideal marriage 
would be the meeting of two books. Thus 
would pure soul mate with pure soul. It 
is when souls drag bodies along into the 
affair that trouble is brewed. 

And the children? 

Out of the union of their ideas would 
be born the noblest of children, new 
books. 

John, said his wife, who had all the 
while been sitting by, sewing, John, you 
are crazy. 

I thank you, my dear, he said. The 
greatest compliment a wife can pay her 
husband is to admit that she does not 
understand him. 

Curcaco, It, 














New Encland as a Switching Yard 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


[The railroad situation in New England, where the ‘projected competitive extension of 
the Grand Trunk system has been checked by negotiations for a traffic agreement with the 
New Haven Company, which is practically a transportation monopoly, excites much public 
interest, has suggested inquiry by the Department of Justice, and wilt be considered by com- 


mittees of Congress. 


Mr. Hungerford, who here explains the problem and the attempt to 


solve it, is the author of “The Williamsburgh Bridge” (1904), “The Modern Railroad” 
(1911) and numerous articles on financial and commercial topics.—Ep1ror, ] 


solidation has been in progress in 

New England for almost a third 
of a century. Until recently the New 
Englanders have been content to sit qui- 
etly and to watch that progress. Per- 
haps it seemed to them inevitable that, 
first the railroads and after them, in due 
time, the trolley and the steamship lines, 
should group themselves into larger enti- 
ties, for a lowering operating cost, and, 
the far more important thing, a bettering 
of service. Some of the really famous 
early New England railroads were piti- 
fully small affairs when measured side 
by side with their brethren of the broader 
sections of the land. New England it- 
self, taken aside from the State of Maine, 
is a tight little principality—albeit that it 
is today and has been for many years the 
richest traffic field in the world—with the 
possible exception of old England itself. 
So it came to pass almost as a mere rou- 
tine of railroad development that the 
lines south of the famous Boston & AlI- 
bany—the New York, Boston & Provi- 
dence, New Haven & Hartford, the New 
England and the Old Colony chief among 
them—formed themselves into a single 
fairly compact railroad, bearing the title 
of the first of the four; while those of 
the north. the Boston & Maine, the East- 
ern Railroad, the Boston & Lowell, the 
Connecticut River and the Fitchburg, 
went to form the Boston & Maine. This 
was not all accomplished as easily as it is 
here told. Older residents of New 
Hampshire can still recall the bitter bat- 
tles for supremacy between the Boston, 
Concord & Montreal and the Boston & 
Maine. There were other fights nearly 
as bitter and even more protracted, but 
the ultimate in railroading came to pass, 
the stronger swallowing up the weaker, 
until there was one great railroad in 


T's process of transportation con- 


southern New England and another in 
northern New England. Between them 
as a dividing line rested the busy main 
line of the Boston & Albany, an impor- 
tant feeder and connection for the New 
York Central system. The Vanderbilts 
are themselves fairly adept in consolidat- 
ing railroads, and they must have antici- 
pated the final trend of consolidation in 
the New England transportation field, 
for a little more than a dozen years ago 
they reached out, and, by the lure of high 
and guaranteed rental, annexed the Bos- 
ton & Albany to the New York Central. 
The Albany road was an expensive ac- 
quisition. Rated once as one of the best 
equipped railroads in the land, it had 
been allowed to deteriorate sadly. And 
yet it has been worth to the New York 
Central every cent it cost, not alone in 
traffic but in preserving its gateway to 
one of the most important traffic cities in 
the land. 

For it was evident that the process of 
consolidation had not halted, for more 
than a moment, at least. It seemed in- 
evitable that either the New Haven 
would swallow the Boston & Maine or the 
Boston & Maine would swallow the New 
Haven. As to which would be the swal- 
lower and which the swallowed—here 
was a point for the survival of .the fittest 
indeed. The New Haven was fittest, for 
it had an executive—Mr. Charles S. Mel- 
len—who was seemingly well prepared 
for that huge task. 

Consider now for an instant the domi- 
nating personality of Charles S. Mellen. 
Born in New England, schooled alike in 
her traditions and her railroads, he had 
taken a post-graduate course under that 
master pedagog of transportation, James 
J. Hill, as head of the Northern Pacific. 
He was well fitted to assume the presi- 
dency of the New Haven, when J. Pier- 
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pont Morgan, his commander, called him 
to that mighty task. Mellen found the 
New Haven in far worse condition than 
ever the Boston & Albany had been al- 
lowed to reach. Its equipment was in- 
adequate and even worse—why, in that 
very year -of 1902, when he took the 
helm of the big Connecticut system, he 
found dozens of wooden bridges, even 
iron bridges, absurdly light, as well as 
rolling stock that should have been sent 
to the scrap heap long before. The re- 
gimes of two “lawyer presidents” had 
“permitted the road to deteriorate sadly, 
altho Mr. Mellen’s immediate predeces- 
sor had made some stout efforts to im- 
prove the property. 

Mellen did more. In a physical sense 
he caused its reincarnation. He spent 
the New Haven’s money generously and 
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with good effect. He purchased new en- 

gines by the hundreds and cars by the 

thousands. He cut relief lines for the 

bottle-necks at New Haven and at Provi- 

dence, he developed his coal gateway by 

the way of the Poughkeepsie bridge, 

transformed neglected lines thru Water- 

bury, New Britain, Middletown and Wil- 

limantic into main traffic routes from 

New York to Boston—he made serious 

and successful efforts for the use of elec- 

tricity as a motive power while other 

railroad men still laughed at it. For all* 
these things he earned praise—and it has 
been accorded him. 

Mellen did still more. He decided that 
the electric trolley roads and the coast- 
wise steamship lines of southern New 
England should be a part of the New 
Haven Railroad and he set out to secure 
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them—with absolute success after a due 
course of time. For some of these lines 
he paid high prices. It could not be 
fairly said that Mr. Mellen ever haggled 
long over the prices. Better a fat price, 
he must have argued, than a truant wan- 
dering about your front parlor. Any one 
truant might be the source of untold 
trouble at a later time—as we shall see 
in the case of the Central Vermont in a 
moment—and they were better out of the 
way. 

After Mellen had gathered up about 
all of the trolley and steamship lines in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, he started 
north. There. were trolley lines in Mas- 
sachusetts—also the Boston & Maine. By 
this time there was no mistaking the pur- 
pose of the president of the New Haven 
Railroad. It was his desire to make a 
single system out of all the transporta- 
tion lines of New England south of 
Maine. There was no secret about the 
matter. He himself has spoken with 
characteristic frankness of it: 


“The location and conformation of’ 


New England,” he has said, in effect, 
“makes it advisable that its railroad serv- 
ice should be handled as a great switch- 
ing yard—its serviceable railroad an ex- 
aggerated terminal, if you please. Such 
a road, eliminating costly competition, 
would accommodate equally the three 
great transcontinental trunk lines of Can- 
ada, the busy trail of the New York Cen- 
tral, and the great trunk routes that ter- 
minate in and about the city of New 
York. It would perform a maximum of 
service for the shipper and the passen- 
ger.” 

There is much sense in such a plat- 
form. The railroad situation of America 
has already come to the point where the 
only competition that remains is in the 
seeking for traffic. Railroads—east of 
the Rocky Mountains, at least—no longer 
seek to invade one another’s territory. 
And even when they battle briskly for 
business they stand by certain rules of 
the game as to rates, minimum schedules 
and the like. All these things allowed, 
the fighting that is still permitted be- 
tween the larger roads is costly, 
wickedly wasteful. If the service be- 
tween sharply competitive points is good 
because of fighting for traffic it often is 
accomplished at the cost of the service to 
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non-competitive points, and so, in the 
long run, the general public is no gainer. 

Slowly, and by hard lessons, the gen- 
eral public has come to learn this, to ap- 
preciate generously the position that Mr. 
Mellen takes in his view of the New 
England situation. But, even if it is dis- 
posed to admit that a railroad monopoly 
can be made more efficient than even a 
service under restrained competition, it 
is not vet ready to admit that all of our 
railroads are yet capable of becominz 
such monopolies. : 

So it was with New England, when 
Mr. Mellen proposed to make his unified 
railroad a single terminal service for all 
of its industrial might. It has not been 
willing to entrust him with so important 
a public service. Massachusetts, with a 
reputation for three centuries of fair 
play behind her, could not give approval 
to the methods of the New Haven in ab- 
sorbing the trolley or the steamship lines 
of Connecticut and of Rhode Island. 
She first refused to permit Mr. Mellen 
to acquire the trolley lines within her own 
territorial limits and then she forbade 
the marriage of the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine. It made no difference 
that the Connecticut road had acquired a 
control of the stock of the northern sys- 
tem; it could not complete the merging 
of the two properties without legislative 
sanction and that legislative sanction 
Massachusetts withheld—while her lead- 
ing citizens showed no little agitation 


‘about the situation. 


And while the public mind of the Bay 
State was thoroly aroused over the pro- 
posed union of the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine—immensely strength- 
ene’ by a close traffic alliance with the 
Boston & Albany branch of the New 
York Central—a new factor appeared in 
the New England traffic field, in the 
form.of the earliest of the powerful 
Canadian railroads. For a good many 
years the Grand Trunk has owned the 
control of the Central Vermont, a road 
running north and south thru New Eng- 
land, a bit wobbly to be sure, but still a 
powerful factor: in keeping down thru 
freight rates by means of the “differen- 
tials” which it forced its more powerful 
competitors to grant to it. If you have 
followed railroad strategy at all within 
the past half dozen years you must have 
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noticed the splendid struggle of the 
Grand Trunk to make itself a real trans- 
continental line, instead of merely a 
feeder to a group of Western roads at 
Chicago. Under the tireless energy and 
the careful and capable planning of 
Charles M. Hays this vast task of build- 
ing a modern low-grade railroad thru 
the forests of Canada and over the sum- 
mits of the Canadian Rockies proceeded 
unhaltingly. The man that planned this 
tremendous work sank with the “Titanic” 
last April, but the work he planned has 
gone steadily forward. Another two 
years and it will be possible to take a 
Grand Trunk train at Portland or at 
Montreal that will bring one to the Pa- 
cific coast—without even one change of 
cars. 

Hays had in his far-seeing mind a 
better eastern terminal for his great new 
railroad than even Montreal or Portland. 
Boston, with her superb harbor facilities, 
her outer fringe of great manufacturing 
communities ; Providence, a second Bos- 
ton and on only a slightly smaller scale— 
here were terminal cities and traffic hubs 
worth the might of a transcontinental 
railroad. In his Central Vermont he 
possessed a potential of future use in 
reaching each of them. True it was, the 
rails of the Central Vermont did not 
reach either of them, but neither was 
more than a hundred miles away from 
them, and a hundred miles is as nothing 
to a man who can build three thousand 
miles of main line railroad thru a Cana- 
dian wilderness. 

So the master of the Grand Trunk 
made overtures to the two chief cities of 
New England, and they, in turn, began 
to welcome him with arms open. They 
‘ helped him plan and begin building the 
Southern New England, the compact 
new railroad that was to connect both 
Boston and Providence with the rails of 
the Central Vermont. Enthusiasm ran 
high thru New England at the prospect 
of a real competing railroad treading its 
industrial towns once again—and even 
after Hays had met his tragic fate, his 
successor, E. J. Chamberlain, began 
grading the line of the Southern New 
England from Palmer, Mass., on the 
Central Vermont, straight south and east 
to Providence. Then—within the month 
—came the disillusionment, the dramatic 
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crisis in her critical transportation situa- 
tion that has set New England’s nerves 
on edge. 

On a November Saturday the work- 
men on the new Providence line of the 
Southern New England were dismissed 
—for an indefinite period. The head 
offices of the Grand Trunk murmured 
something about money being tight, 
there was the Balkan war to be brought 
into the reckoning; the excuses were 
numerous. Gradually the truth came 
out. There would be no need of the 
Grand Trunk building another mile of 
new track. The oldest trick in railroad 
strategy had been played again and had 
won. The New Haven had come to its 
knees and was willing to make the Grand 
Trunk almost any decent traffic arrange- 
ment for the use of its rails, as well as 
those of its allied properties, the Boston 
& Maine and the Maine Central. And 
on its own part it had stifled the last 
competitor in its territory, made its plan 
for a complete terminal of. New England 
reasonably certain. 

When this last crisis of the New Eng- 
land transportation situation shall have 
taken its true perspective it will be seen 
that it was but a phase of the entire 
working toward an ultimate end—the 
consolidation of at least the steam rail- 
road facilities of that tight little traffic - 
territory. Such consolidation must be 
the economic ultimate. It is an inevi- 
table. Mr. Mellen’s theory is right. It 
may not be pleasant in many of its de- 
tails—few consolidations ever are—but 
it is an economic necessity for New Eng- - 
land. Any transportation expert who 
has made a careful study of the situation 
will tell you that. 

But, granting that a single railroad 
system thruout five of the New England 
States is both a necessity and an ulti- 
mate, it does not follow of necessity that 
either Mr. Mellen or any of his asso- 
ciates in the management of the New 
Haven are equipped to conduct so impor- 
tant an arm to the very life of that great 
community. Massachusetts, or just now 
Providence, does not seem to feel that 
they are competent. Mr. Mellen and his 
associates have been judged by these 
communities not by their promises, which 
were generous, but by their perform- 
ances, which, for one reason or another, 
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have been something less—and the New 
England thumbs have been bent down- 
ward. It is a difficult task at the best to 
administer as important an economic 
function as transportation for any large 
community and that alone may make an- 
other ultimate come with consolidation— 
ownership and operation by the State. 
Sizable monopolies have been already 
privately operated to the public benefit, 
as, for instance, the rapid transit tunnels 
under the Hudson River at New York, 
the gas supply of Boston, the national 
system of the telephone. But for the 
Hudson tubes came a McAdoo, for Bos- 
ton gas a Richards, for the tremendous 
development of the monopolistic tele- 
phone a Theodore N. Vail—three un- 
usual men of a type that won public trust 
and following from the outset. If the 
New England railroads cannot produce 
a McAdoo or a Richards or a Vail, they 
are not to be permitted to establish their 
proving school in transportation mono- 
poly—an experiment for the benefit of 
the entire country—and the present irri- 
tating and senseless deadlock, rendered 
more supine than ever by the Grand 
Trunk fiasco, will continue indefinitely. 
Failure by the railroad world of Amer- 
ica to raise such an executive from its 
ranks, a man capable of making prom- 
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ises to New Englanders and keeping 
them to the letter, a man who can meet 
the most difficult situation in the history 
of railroading and meet it broadly, is 
bound to make that whispered thing— 
State control—the second ultimate. 

Already they are more than whisper- 
ing that thing in Boston—wondering 
why the State of Massachusetts cannot 
purchase the Boston & Maine and ope- 
rate it in its Own interest—and almost 
precisely upon the broad terminal plan 
that Mr Mellen has held this long while. 
It has its complications ; for one thing the 
limits even of the early railroads rarely 
were coincident with State boundaries, 
and for another thing—it is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to take up the argu- 
ments for or against government rail- 
roads. It is merely to say in this last 
paragraph that the New England dead- 
lock cannot long continue and once again 
that both from the point of view of the 
railroad investor as well as that of the 
general public, the situation demands a 
man of unusual facilities and breadth to 
meet it. Mr, Mellen’s training has been 
extensive. It may be suggested that per- 
haps the real opportunity has not yet 
passed thru the fingers of his two capa- 
ble hands. 


New York City. 


Resipiscence 


BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 


I Loox on these who in her youth were young, 


The living yet among, 


And cry—“Oh, why could she not also be 


Alive, and left to me!” 


Then, coming near, I see upon each face 


Things piteous to trace: 


I see the paths of pain upon each brow, 
(Hers so unfurrowed now!) 

I see them walking with age-fettered feet, 
(Hers ever were so fleet!) 

Eyes dim to joy, and lips no sweets beguile, 
(While hers forever smile!) 

And seeing these whom Life hath left behind, 
Know Death to her was kind! 


Wuirtessoro, N. Y. 











The Educational Value of Coeducation 


BY RICHARD RICE, JR. 


[The author of this article was prejudiced against coeducation by his early training, but 
his experience for three years as a teacher in Indiana University has caused him to change 
his views and he here calls attention to some important points that the Easterner usually 


neglects in thinking of the question.—Ebprror.] 





N Easterner’s impressions of 
coeducation as a problem 
are apt to be gained in 
some such fashion as my 
own; but I record mine 
here to begin with solely 
that it may be appreciated 
how far it is possible to 
change one’s point of view 

in regard to this very important 
matter. My first glimpse of coedu- 
cation as a problem was at a _ track 
meet between my boarding school in 
New Jersey and the boys of a neighbor- 
ing coeducational academy. Their “co- 
eds” had been driven over in every sort 
of vehicle from a barge to a buggy, and 
were formed on our athletic field in a 
mixt bevy close to the finishing line 
of the races. It was a mixt bevy be- 
cause each girl was attended by a youth 
with a parasol, and because on the grass 
at their feet runners and jumpers, not 
engaged for an immediate event, lolled 
about and drew inspiration from their 
encouraging eyes. 

For reasons now somewhat vague to 
me, we first formers thought all this an 
extremely wishy-washy performance and 
wondered how a real athlete could pos- 
sibly do any sprinting with so much dis- 
tracting beauty at the very tape. We 
had a notion, I believe, that it was not 
quite enough like Rowena and Ivanhoe, 
or like Helen looking down from the 
Sczan. gate, to be truly invigorating. 
The outcome seemed to justify our opin- 
ion. The coeducational academy lost 
badly. One of their runners in the half- 
mile race even went so far as to lie down 
on the track a few yards from the fin- 
ish, pretending to faint, at which a girl 
jumped up and cried out: “Oh, do you 
think he is dead?” And a little fellow 
at my side murmured in disgust: “Geet! 
She’s his sister all right! Girls are an 
awful nuisance!” 
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It was our idea in those days that at 
school you didn’t want girls fooling 
round—a very good idea, too; and that 
particular academy, let me say, 1s no 
longer coeducational. / Of course, girls 
were all very well in vacations and a 
summer romance was practically a rule 
of life ; but coeducation would have made 
it simply banal. 

Now, you who went from school to 
Princeton or Yale—and certainly if you 
went to Vassar—haven’t you had the 
opinion ever since, based on some 
casual impression or bit of gossip, 
that coeducation, even at college, 
especially at college, perhaps is apt 
to lead to a rather vulgar and sen- 
timental view of life? Even suppos- 
ing you have past thru some Western 
campus while “seeing America first,” did 
your observations seriously change that 
opinion? Did they not rather make you 
philosophize about the matter something 
as follows: Coeducation is apt to in- 
crease free and easy notions, vulgar 
manners, and a lack of chivalry. At just 
the age when boys and girls are sure 
to think too much and too unwisely about 
each other, coeducation encourages them 
to think of practically nothing else. See 
them trooping over the campus arm to 
arm, sitting in class a little closer than 
the seats will naturally allow, reciting 
from one book—their joint property— 
dancing twice every week and spending 
two or three other evenings at a sorority 
house in porch and parlor conversation, 
etc., and etc. 

These thoughts have their bearing. 
There is much to be changed in the 
campus manners of the coeducational 
university. There is especially a bane- 
ful lack of chivalry in the gossip of the 
boys about the girls, which often amounts 
to a ‘vice. . 

. But have you looked at coeducation on 
another side, and seriously considered 
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what it means as a force in national life, 
in culture and in politics? Have you 
thought, for instance, what its import is 
in connection with equal suffrage? Let 
us investigate this matter fundamentally. 

What is the fundamental purpose of 
college education anywhere? Undoubt- 
edly, you assert, it is the training of the 
intellect; it is certainly not social rela- 
tions or sex relations. I agree. We 
both agree, that is, with some of the 
great educators of this country. Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, in an address to the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Yale, once 
made it very plain that the purpose of 
the college is intellect, and that other 
things—athletics, social amenities, knowl- 
edge of human nature—are by-prod- 
ucts; even that character is a by-prod- 
uct. “It comes,” he said, “whether you 
will or not, as a consequence of a life 
devoted to the nearest duty, and the 
place in which character would be culti- 
vated, if it be a place of study, is a place 
where study is the object and character 
the result.” This does not say that in- 
tellect is more important than character ; 
it merely puts the two things in a moral 
relationship. . 

Now, intellect is the common object 
of both the coeducational and the non- 
coeducational college. But the by-prod- 
uct peculiar to the coeducational college 
is a human preparation for life’s most 
important conditions thru a peculiarly in- 
timate observation of human nature in 
the opposite sex at its most crucial pe- 
riod, eighteen to twenty-two. In turn, 
this is not saying that such observation 
of human nature is more important than 
the intellectual training to be had at a 
non-coeducational institution. It is say- 
. ing only that at the Universities of IIli- 
nois and Indiana certain social values 
may be placed in a moral relation to each 
other and to intellect which may not be 
so placed at Vassar or at Yale. 

Would you not go with me so far as 
| this, namely, to. grant that a thoro co- 
education of the race is one of the ideals 
of civilization? By that I mean an en- 
lightened understanding by each.sex of 
its distinctive and mutual functions, of 
its proper and common ambitions, of its 
most helpful and effective sympathies, of 
its whole relationship as a sex to the hu- 
man cooperative scheme, the social broth- 


_ pations. 
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erhood. Now, has not such coeducation 
been left for centuries chiefly to nature, 
to the family, to the teaching of codes 
of etiquet, to the general opportunities 
and experiences of life? Until very re- 
cently, that is, were we not, coeduca- 
tionally, self-made men and women— 
some of us highly educated by the school 
of life, and some of us left pitifully 
ignorant? 

College coeducation, if it has any so- 
cial meaning whatever, means a con- 
scious attempt to give to men and women 
a more sympathetic knowledge of their 
particular and mutual relations to the 
human co-operative scheme. As a con- 
dition of that part of the preparation for 
life to be had at college, coeducation is 
a sign of the growing consciousness for 
social relations. It is one of the signs 
—shortly to be followed by others—that 
we shall ultimately be as unwilling to 
trust the progress of the race, so far as 
it depends on sex relations, to men and 
women only self-made in their knowl- 
edge of each other, as we are now un- 
willing to trust the progress of the race, 
so far as it depends on sanitary engineer- 
ing, let us say, to men and women who 
are self-made in that field of knowledge. 

But why, you ask, cannot this knowl- 
edge of sex relations be inculcated in 
each sex at separate institutions? That 
brings us definitely to the point. 

It cannot because, first, it is not pri- 
marily academic knowledge. It is not 
primarily training of the intellect. . It is 
mainly a by-product—the result, not the 
aim, of a particular educational system. 
The aim of the coeducational university 
is, like the aim of Mr. Wilson’s Eastern 
university, intellect. But the great spe- 
cific by-product of the coeducational uni- 
versity is coeducation. And this is some- 
thing other and socially more important, 
I take it, than the knowledge a particu- 
lar Princeton senior may have of girls, 
or the experience of a Vassar freshman 
with men. It is all that and something 
more — a. scientifically prepared social 
leaven. , ; 

Second, it is knowledge of human -na- 
ture obtainable by the sexes only thru 
constant and close mutual observation 
while engaged in tlte same serious occu- 
It is a common remark for 
Molly to make that she never knew Joe 
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till she dropt in one day at his law office 
and heard him transact some business ; 
and Joe rejoins that a casual glimpse of 
Molly teaching her ‘high school class 
gave him a new idea of her, tho they had 
been engaged for months. To watch a 
girl while she dissects a discophorous 
hydrozoan is, whether you understand 
the matter or not, another and a rather 
more illuminating experience, on the 
whole, than to watch her slice bread and 
butter for her little brothers. To dis- 
cover that the romantic Charlotte can 
think as logically on an equation in cal- 
culus as on the personal equation you 
may be trying to prove to her is a dis- 
covery which, if generally taken to heart 
by men some centuries ago, would have 
made the latest imprisonment of a suffra- 
get unnecessary. You say that every 
schoolboy remembers well enough how 
bright the girls were, and that he doesn’t 
need to go to college with them to re- 
discover it. But he does; for he never 
used to think what it meant. Coeduca- 
tion at college means not only recogni- 
tion of the constantly lessening dis- 
parity of the sexes; it means also an 
unconscious intimacy with the mental 
tastes, processes, capabilities, idiosyncra- 
sies of the other sex, which in: memory 
becomes the lasting foundation of intel- 
ligent, unsentimental sympathy. It means 
that at a crucial period—a phase that 
permits the readiest insight into charac- 
ter and temperament—the sexes observe 
in each other, unconsciously and natur- 
ally, the temper of their most serious en- 
thusiasms and ambitions. 

Third, all this knowledge is obtainable 
only under conditions where young wo- 
men have a freedom and independence, 
and a social relation to young men, which 
individualize them and which bring out 
traits of character not easily observable 
elsewhere. For at college qualities of 
leadership or of irresponsibility, of honor 
or of insincerity, of real charm or of 
specious charm, are set off against each 
other more sharply, and with less pallia- 
tion in the contrast, than at home. What 
girls really are like—that time-honored 
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enigma—is not so utterly baffling while 
they are at college. For once in their 
lives they may be known; and the habit 
of four years has lasted many a woman 
thru life and worn well. After college 
this mere fact, this. very consciousness 
of having been known, makes it difficult 
to return to a dozen questionably charm- 
ing ignorances and mysteries, since it is 
more interesting to be known—that is, 
to be known to have an independent, 
logical, and progressive intellect. 

Because of furnishing opportunities 
for all these kinds of knowledge, I be- 
lieve that coeducation will shortly be seen 
to have played a vitally important role 
in the affairs ‘of this country—a role 
which in England, for example, is con- 
spicuously wanting. Women in England 
have discovered themselves, and in their 
desire to prove the reality of it to men 
they have resorted to lawless violence— 
a form of advertisement—which the men 
say proves only the speciousness of the 
discovery. The blame should be placed 
on neither sex, but rather on a hard fact 
which, until recently, both sexes ap- 
proved of—a social condition in which 
there were few educational opportunities 
for women to discover themselves and to 
let the discovery be sympathetically ob- 
served. In America, coeducation has 
been established in time to obviate some 
of this difficulty, certainly in time to ob- 
viate the necessity of a painful sex war 
concerning the system of suffrage. For 
in America it is teaching men and women 
together to recognize the common ellip- 
tical circumference of their regions of 
influence. It is teaching them their po- 
litical interdependence. 

That sounds like an old theorem, and 
we have known all about it, theoretically, 
for centuries. To put it in practice as 
coeducation has required a supreme con- 
fidence in human nature — some would 
still say an overweening confidence, With- 
out doubt it shall always require a stern 
conviction of responsibility and a keenly 
sympathetic watchfulness, if this great 
institution is to be safeguarded to our 
honor and service. 


BLoomincTon, IND. 
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1909, 27,240 mines and quarries and 

166,448 petroleum and natural gas 
wells. The gross value of their prod- 
ucts was somewhat more than 1.2 bil- 
lions of dollars. The value of the chief 
products in 1909 was as follows: 


"TP t900, were in the United States in 


Rt cs a ondasas- ones kneeaee $551,000,000 
Petroleum and natural gas....... 176,000,000 
es hn cs ae cumbia wakae 107,000,000 
RE iia osueeaciesicoenciwn cee 99,000,000 
MY QIU io onnec ced suneecnn 90,000,000 
NE MIE a ove see caceeceses 88,000,000 
RE CUE INE Siw bp edinn ce meses exe 28,000,000 


It is interesting to note that the value 
of petroleum and natural gas exceeds 
by nearly 75 per cent. the value of the 
iron mined. The last previous census 
of these products was taken in 1902 and 
since that date the value of the mines 


and quarries of this country has in- 
creased 52.4 per cent. The greatest in- 
creases have been shown in anthracite 
coal, copper, lead and zinc, in each one of 
which the value has nearly doubled dur- 
ing this period. On the other hand the 
value of the precious metals mined in 
this country has increased but 6.3 per 
cent. during the same period. 

The total number of persons engaged 
in these industries in 1909 was 1,139,332, 
of whom over 770,000 were employed 
in the coal mines. The prominence of 
Pennsylvania in this field is very decided 
since Over 400,000 persons were en- 
gaged in these industries in this State, 
whereas in no other State were 100,000 
employed. From the District of Colum- 
bia and Mississippi alone was no mineral 
product reported. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Country Problem; 


How Idealists Colonized 
a Hill Country 


by E.P. PRESSEY 








pioneer undertaking and part of 

the awakening of country New 
England during the past ten years. New. 
Clairvaux is a peg upon which to hang 
some personal and collective ideas and 
experiments more than a place on the 
map of Massachusetts. Let us assume 
if we can that it is in the air. 

New Clairvaux is a message, a vision 
of rural awakening in New England, in 
America. - The vision has had contact 
with the earth, however, in struggle with 
conditions which limit a family’s getting 
an honest living in these States, which 
limit a noble development. The persons 
who conceived the ideas were emersed 
from the problems of living in the small, 
remote hill town, and saturated as well 
with its honorable traditions and well 
grounded hopes of a future. 

A disastrous fire on the morning of 
June 26, 1911, destroyed all the farm 
buildings on the property at Montague 
which have been most closely connected 
with the New Clairvaux movement for 
a better country life in America. This 
is a good time to look backward and re- 
call some forces that have: brought about 
a change. 

Briefly stated, New Clairvaux was the 
result of introducing a printing press and 
a set of carpenter’s tools into a country 
minister’s home; association with a 
group of interested boys and girls; a 
needle class; a garden expanded into a 
farm; a fresh air week expanded into a 
twelvemonth ; a coming of a handful of 
idealists from the college town anxious, 
inspired, to enter into our labors; the 
thing getting into the papers; a striving 
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to live up to their exaggerated reputa- 
tion. We were not organized into a 
colony by malice aforethought. No set- 
tlement of any kind was even foreseen. 
We first had to account for ourselves to 
ourselves and answer the question: What 
were we for? Many were the prelim- 
inary guesses at an answer. But in gen- 
eral we took ourselves to be a-sort of in- 
formal kindergarten for grown-ups glad- 
ly learning and as gladly teaching a more 
profitable life by contact with people and 
things. 

For some years previous I had been 
pastor of a poor hill church. Two ways 
were open to the young pastor so situ- 
ated: to hold his position lightly while 
pushing for the top (the wea!thier par- 
ishes), or to push for the ideal, which is 
here or nowhere. Charles Kingsley led a 
wonderfully fruitful life in an obscure 
country parish. So has many another. 
There is much to commend the Carlylean 
method, finding “here the ideal or no- 
where.” The matter of revenue is like- 
ly always to be its greatest problem. 
The homely industries, such as raising 
chickens and potatoes, were an obvious 
step toward the ever present ideal. 

But before New Clairvaux had been 
named, the question was asked: What 
does this parish, this town, lack to make 
life abundant for those compelled to live 
here? The real needs were not hard to 
find. And we set about to move the 
forces of heaven and earth to supply 
those needs in any way that should seem 
expedient and in accordance with the 
will of God, man co-operating. And then 
we called the indefinite moving human 
forces New Clairvaux, in memory of 
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some young men who stirred Europe to 
a new life in every department of indus- 
try, art and thought three-quarters olf a 
millennium ago, beginning at Clairvaux, 
in an eastern province of France, with a 
boy who pruned his vineyard and walked 
by the brookside in a barbarous age and 
saw a vision of our time. The purpose 
of New Clairvaux was to look ahead 
five hundred or a thousand years, and in 
the light of that vision to take and pos- 
sibly give new heart to the conquest of 
Nature and self, to increase production 
of garden truck and cast an influence 
with all those who work for breeding a 
better human nature, environed in a 
more beautiful earth, 

But such a vision is too large to or- 
ganize into a state. When a writer in 
the New York Evening Post described 
us as a colony like Brook Farm, I replied 
at once and showed that there was no 
colony, that it was the old town of Mon- 
tague, and that was all. Later I replied 
to a New England magazine writer and 
showed that there had never been a col- 
ony here in any sense that term conveys ; 
no conceit of separation from the town, 
altho our great fame made it easy to lose 
our heads and think ourselves somewhat 
that could go it alone. 

I have consistently held that the sim- 
ple, primal, natural democratic ways of 
getting together upon which the whole 
social and political constitution of the 
Saxon race is founded are the best: the 
sitting together of neighbors, the two or 
three together and a spirit in their midst, 
in other words, a “gild”; and the old 
New England town meeting, the gather- 
ing of the clan, the union of the “gilds.” 
The vision of New Clairvaux when 
brought to earth stimulated practical as- 
sociation and in direct process of events 
gave rise to several “gilds” in Montague, 
among which may be mentioned the Arts 
and Crafts Society, and the Dyke Mill 
Corporation, two distinct bodies, each 
with its own work and ways of doing. 
Nothing represents the spirit of New 
Clairvaux better than these two inde- 
pendent associations, whose union is not 
in New Clairvaux a vision, but in town 
meeting as citizens of Montague. 

These. have all been described at other 
times in THE INDEPENDENT, together 
with the general work of New Clair- 
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vaux. The purpose here must be held to 
justify the methods and confirm the mes- 
sage of New Clairvaux. 

Fourteen years ago all New England, 
barring manufacturing and commercial 
interests, seemed in deep slumber. It 
was Often said on the floors of Congress 
that New England had no future. Citi- 
zens of the plains sneered at our agricul- 
tural prospects. Country New England 
believed even less in herself. Magazine 
writers alternately wept or laughed at 
queer social conditions obtaining. One 
of the first signs of a slumbering self- 
respect remaining was the cyclone of 
wrath aroused in all rural New England 
by two Atlantic articles in 1897, by Rol- 
lin Lynde Hartt, bitterly satirizing the 
little Massachusetts hill town of Leverett 
as sweet Auburn, a type of the dead New 
England courtry town. 

Hartt was taken very seriously by 
friend and foe, by those who said it 
wasn’t true and those who thought that 
conditions were getting altogether too 
bad and were glad of Hartt. Of course 
Hartt said things which would not bear 
analysis. And it was not his job to dis- 
close to the world the mute inglorious 
greatness still latent in the New England 
stock. It was his to assassinate the 
tyrannous self-complacency of a runout 
aristocracy steeped in the tradition of 
calling itself the salt of the earth, without 
reference to the facts. He called atten- 
tion to the important fact that New Eng- 
landers had given up the development of 
rural New England. 

Right in line with this conclusion I had 
received in the same year a testimonial 
from the national head of my church 
that I was one of only three men in the 
denomination interested in the country 
parish, To this was added the hope that 
in time our interest would become catch- 
ing. During the same period I appealed 
to my summer neighbor, Charles Dudley 
Warner, asking what could be done for 
these towns on the down grade. His re- 


. ply to me has been ever since a revolu- 


tionary slogan: “We must try to make 
them year by year better places to live 
in.” 

But in what does this amelioration 
consist? A good number of farmers 
were making a living, a much better liv- 
ing than any ameliorator could get with 
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the same opportunities. And yet the 
methods of farming were obviously anti- 
quated. The portions of soil cultivated 
were yielding but a fraction of the pos- 
sible return for labor, and marketing was 
being done with great uncertainty and at 
almost prohibitive cost. The general ap- 
pearance of two-thirds of the farms was 
of struggle with penury and discourage- 
ment. Business system had not been ap- 
plied to distributing farm produce, and 
agricultural science was as unknown as 
the Gospel to the remotest heathen. The 
most hopeful farmer I ever knew in one 
hill town cried out: “I wou!d give all 
that I own to know the chemical compo- 
sition of this handful of soil; but I am 
too old to learn to any purpose.” <A 
sensible rural education would help a lot. 
We want in our schools, as a foundation 
for ambition, the science and literature of 
those who, situated like ourselves, have 
conquered the soil.and self. 

There was not only no such rural edu- 
cation dreamed of fourteen years ago, 
but New Englanders despised work as 
much as the founders of New England 
had revered it. An education that in- 
volved a philosophy of work would have 
been despised, and is even now generally 
despised. Work and microbes are classed 
together. Foreigners, by lacking the 
Yankee prejudice against personal labor, 
generally get ahead and run the New 
Englander out. We have the unfortunate 
superstition that we ought to live by the 
work of our brains even when they are 
weak and inefficient. This is the tragedy 
of rural New England. 

Our self-assurance carries us into 
many fields of exploitation, but not into 
farming. There is nobody around us to 
be bossed. There is nothing here but 
work. A centrifugal force thus sifts the 
community at once of its ambitious youtlt 
and loyalty, Year by year the place is a 
worse one to live in. There are elements 
of success in every intelligent effort. 
And that is what was hoped of New 
Clairvaux. 
ing to live in a country life, to overcome 
some of its difficulties and put some 
check upon the tragedy. 

One of the gilds I put more years of 
work into than any other was the planta- 
tions and crafts school intended to be a 
farm and trade school or gild for the 
benefit ef my own Sunday school pupils 


We hoped to learn, by try-. 


who had arrived at the problematical 
age. The gild was to consist of neigh- 
bors fraternally agreeing to take boys 
and girls into their families and teaching 
them the spirit of labor and the call of 
the earth thru beautiful crafts and the 
fascination of plant life and to lead up to 
a definite rural economics abreast of the 
times. It was also understood that we 
would assist morally and materially suit- 
able families to establish themselves upon 
the soil. _Much of this program was 
carried out for some years, but the gild’s 
direct purpose failed on account of the 
prejudice surrounding us that work was 
only a temporary and homely means of 
getting a little money. But the opposi- 
tion and ridicule of some of our dearest 
projects raised a discussion in which a 
portion of the community assumed ideas 
of work and -education similar to our 
own. 

The New England country problem, 
then, which New Clairvaux undertook to 
solve was essentially an incorrect vision. 
Some said it was an economic problem. 
It certainly was. Others thought it was 
social ; and it was. Hartt laid stress upon 
physical degeneration; there is doubtless 
some. Still others lay every trouble to 
moral lapse from God and churchgoing ; 
this thought will repay prayerful atten- 
tion. But I have indicated how a de- 
based idea of work is the root of all these 
evils. New Clairvaux can count among 
its jewels a long list of persons re- 
deemed from contempt of work. 

Another accomplishment has _ been 
lodgment of progressive ideas of the 
farmhouse. The backwardness of New 
England country life in the past some- 
times astounds me. Heré is a type of 
many farmsteads in a town. It has been 
inhabited by busy farmers for two hun- 
dred years. But water is supplied still 
in the laborious .style of 1714. Plumbing 
is almost as nonexistent for sanitary pur- 
poses as in the days of Noah and Lot. 
Several fires in seventy-five years on a 
mile range of farms taught not a single 
lesson of fireproofing. The partition 
walls and cellars of all farm buildings 
are well devised paradises of innumer- 
able rats and mice, which spoil 30 to 50 
per cent. of the winter stores of grain, 
fruit, potatoes and other vegetabies. 
Stables are so hopelessly primitive in 
idea and construction, Boston would be 
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without milk tomorrow if new sanitary 
laws were forced upon the farmers. 
Revolution is called for from the ground 
up. The old country houses are unfit to 
sleep in. They are killingly contrived 
domestic workshops, more disorganized 
by time and new motives which fall short 
of ideas. There is no air in the house in 
winter. The strain of unevenly heated 
rooms and violent grappling with the 
weather after imperfect exercise also are 
among the enemies of young life, women 
and old age in the country. We had 
thoroly reorganized the farmhouse 
kitchen and living room in the house now 
burned. Others with more means had 
carried into effect the reformation of the 
rest of the farmhouse in carrying out our 
aim to beautify and. utilize it. 

There are no wholesome amusements 
and little social life. Still if money were 
not so scarce the country people thought 
they could solve these and most of their 
problems without the aid of philosophy. 
But while the farmers were deciding 
where they would get money New Clair- 
vaux was started to experiment in its 
own way. Our little conferences and 
“open house” have been succeeded by a 
higher grade of entertainments and a 
permanent “country life committee.” 

Ours was one among many parish pro- 
jects begun here and there all over New 
England, following the decade of criti- 
cism which culminated in Hartt’s 4ft- 
lantic articles and Governor Rollins’s his- 
toric Fast Day proclamation in New 
Hampshire. The founder of New Clair- 
vaux saw that the critics were no fools 
or defamers of our beloved New’ Eng- 
land, but friends, a little more faithful 
than our flatterers, rendering useful di- 
agnosis. Hutchins, the Connecticut Bible 
missionary, in his “awful” report of con- 
ditions in that State, seemed to some of 
us like a new Micah warning Judah and 
Benjamin. 

The changes are not confined to a few 
localities. Ten years of agitation have 
brought together isolated communities 
and workers. When New Clairvaux be- 
gan we did not know that the arts and 
crafts idea had been realized anywhere 
in this country outside of Old Deerfield. 
It took us five vears more to discover 
the names of a dozen movements involv- 
ing art in minor industries. for country 
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communities. But now we realize that 
education everywhere is feeling the 
pressure of impending revolution in the 
direction we had taken, namely, of bas- 
ing every effort at human elevation upon 
training the hand. In our prospectus of 
a hill town revival we had stumbled upon 
the methods of “the new education.” We 
found that the foreign Christian missions 
had adopted this method of changing the 
heathen ; that the Indian and negro were 
finding in it their hope; that the presi- 
dent of Harvard College had discovered 
that the surest development of the brain 
and training of its powers could not be 
separated from the training of the hands 
thru the use of tools. This surely was 
good enough for the hill towns. Their 
redemption lies in the development of 
their natural labor. The New Clairvaux 
Plantation and Crafts School was suc- 
ceeded three years ago by a joint under- 
taking of the town and State, the Mon- 
tague Agricultural School. This has just 
closed, owing to some practical misun- 
derstandings, but the method, every one 
feels, has come to stay. Farm life is 
looking up. 

Among the new organizations helping 
create the new civic consciousness in 
New England, and which New Clair- 
vaux has vitally touched, is the rural 
conference arranged by co-operation of 
the Massachusetts Civic League of Bos- 
ton at one end of the State and the State 
Agricultural College at the other, bring- 
ing together everything in the nature of 
village improvement societies, crafts 
gilds, garden clubs, and all associations 
inspired by the new education. Summer 
courses are also arranged at Amherst for 
giving scientific definiteness to the cause. 
The country parishes of New England 
have also formed an association for rural 
uplook, of which the Rev. Joseph W. 
Pardee, of the little town of Bolton, in 
the midland county of Worcester, is the 
secretary, and Prof. Thomas Carver, of 
the economic department of Harvard 
University, is the chairman. Both these 
gentlemen were converts from the idea 
that the country towns need nothing. At 
the winter meeting of this association in 
Boston, 1911, the Episcopal Bishop of 
New Hampshire outlined as the fruit of 
thirty vears’ rural experience in that 
State, a country social settlement of the 
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local clergy and school teachers and 
others for mutual counsel and support in 
a better public service, practically dupli- 
cating the: vision of New Clairvaux. 

We of New Clairvaux have aimed at 
the spirit and truth that underlie suc- 
cessful co-operation, that is, a democratic 
idea of work, and have given great value 
to the small association, or gild, of per- 
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sons in perfect accord and with large 
personal interest in any work. A better 
life we have maintained will come when 
the people are led out in their own in- 
spirations and have taken time for more 
beautiful play out of the wealth of things 
in this moving picture of life, particular- 
ly in their own town’s history. 
Montacue, Mass, 


Six-Shooter Ethics 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


[The writer of the following ‘article speaks as a champion of his section. of the country 
where, he tells us, it is considered quite justifiable to murder those who have done a personal 


wrong. 
Texas. 
editorial pages.—Ep1rTor. ] 


FEW months ago J. Beal Sneed 
A shot and killed Al G. Boyce, Sr., 
in the lobby of a hotel in Fort 
Worth. Boyce was about seventy years 
of age. Sneed is in the prime of life. A 
few weeks ago this same Sneed shot and 
killed Al G. Boyce, Jr., on a public high- 
way in Amarillo, Texas. Sneed was dis- 
guised, and the evidence tends to show 
he was lying in wait for his victfm. The 
bullets from a shotgun which did not hit 
Boyce spattered against the stone wall of 
a church. 

These two killings have brought more 
unpleasant and damaging comment about 
the habits and customs of Texans than 
any two similar events in the last half 
century. From Canada to the Mason and 
Dixon iine and from New York to 
Seattle the case has received comment 
which -has undoubtedly tended to check 
the flow of immigration to Texas and 
acted as an obstacle to the investment of 
foreign capital in this State. 

Much as Texas needs the immigration 
and urgent as is the need for investment 
on a large scale in this State, Texas 
“stands pat” on this point, and holds to 
the opinion that if it is to be a question 
of failing to protect the family, even 
with the six-shooter or the shotgun, 
Texans will get along without railroads 
and without immigrants, even tho they 
have to ride a bull yearling to town. 

I myself am of Texas and of the 
South. To me its traditions are sacred, 


We are sure his defense will be very unwelcome to many, we trust to most, even in 
But it is of value as a psychological exhibit, and as such it is considered in our 


and I feel competent to set them forth 
for the examination of a part of this 
country which does not agree with the 
South on these matters. I have, never 
since I was six years of age been north 
of Dallas, Texas, and therefore the man 
who doesn’t think situations arise which 
make it his duty to shoot and to kill is as 
much an enigma to me as I suppose I am 
to him. Having read carefully all of the 
evidence adduced at the habeas corpus 
trial in Amarillo, I am prepared to 
say that as a juror I would acquit J. 
Beal Sneed without leaving the box if 
possible, and that if I were in some other 
part of the country where opinions are 
different I would hang the jury if I had 
to fight my way out of the court house 
thru a mob. I have read all of the testi- 
mony in the first trial of Sneed on a 
charge of killing the elder Boyce, and I 
am prepared to make the same statement 
as to that case even after disregarding 
utterly the element of self-defense intro- 
duced in the testimony. 

Now, let us examine the facts leading 
up to these two killings. Al G. Boyce. 
Jr., and Mrs. J. Beal Sneed appeared to 
be in love with each other. The testi- 
mony developed the fact that Mrs. 
Sneed was so astoundingly forward in 
this affair that J. Beal Sneed, being un- 
able to understand such an attitude on 
the part of a woman who had two chil- 
dren, decided to have her confined in a 
sanitarium where she was given the best 
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of care. Boyce conspired to communi- 
cate with her there, and finally she es- 
caped the vigilance of the guards and ran 
away with Boyce to Canada, whence they 
were later turned back to the United 
States. Mrs. Sneed returned to Texas, 
and for the sake of the children Sneed 
forgave her and accepted her again as 
his wife. But while Mrs. Sneed and Al 
Boyce, Jr., were in Canada, it developed 
that the elder Boyce, who was all the 


while pretending to be the friend of 


Sneed and trying to stop the wild es- 
capade of his’son, was really a traitor in 
the Sneed camp and acting as spy for his 
son. When this fact developed con- 
clusively, Sneed broke off friendly rela- 
tions with the elder Boyce and subse- 
quently shot him while the younger 
Boyce was still in Canada. Eventually 
the younger Boyce returned to Texas 
and went to the home of his mother in 
Amarillo. Sneed, according to the evi- 
dence adduced at the habeas corpus 
hearings in Amarillo, had been carefully 
planning for the reception of Boyce. He 
had retired to a farm in the country, 
where he had acquired a beard and a 
brown color. He came to town on the 
day of Boyce’s return to Amarillo, 
dressed in overalls. He previously had 
given instructions to a friend and em- 
ploye to rent a house near the Boyce 
home and watch for the return of Boyce. 
Boyce came to Amarillo and went to the 
home of his mother. A short time there- 
after he left the home and started toward 
the business section. Sneed saw him 
from the other side of the street and 
opened fire without warning, advancing 
from the sidewalk to the middle of the 
car track as he shot. It should be said 
here that Boyce was one of the best 
marksmen in Texas. One detail of the 
testimony at the examining trial con- 
cludes the statement for the defense. 
After his return to Texas, Boyce, before 
returning to Amarillo, was again in the 
company of Mrs. Sneed, and letters 
which were introduced. in evidence tend 
to show that she expected at one time to 
give birth to a child that would be his. 
The attitude of Texans on this point is 
. that the only thing for Sneed to do was 
to kill Boyce, and tho he did it while 
30yce was in his mother’s arms or stole 
upon him while he slept makes no differ- 
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ence. Boyce had forfeited every right of 
an honorable man and was utterly with- 
out the pale. 

Texans maintain that many situations 
can arise which make resort to arms the 
only rational course, and I can set down 
all of those situations briefly. The most 
typical, however, is just such a situation 
as the BoycerSneed case presents. The 
second most typical is a seduction case. 
It is a well known fact that the woman 
who is the victim would rather die than 
go on the witness stand—that is the | 
Southern women would—I don’t know 
the others. And if the man were con- 
victed he could still avoid punishment by 
offering to marry the woman. And a 
woman with the slightest semblance of 
pride would not marry the man then. 
Of course it might be said that a woman 
with the slightest semblanc-: of pride 
wouldn’t get into such trouble in the 
first place; but the answer to this ar- 
gument is that they do everywhere and 
all the time. There you have a situation 
where a gross wrong has been committed, 
a woman’s life ruined, and no adequate 
recourse at law. The view of Texas and 
the South is that any relative or friend 
of the woman has a right to kill the man 
who wronged her on sight and without 
warning. 

The other situation relates to business. 
It is not so generally the theory now as 
it used to be that financial affairs warrant 
taking human life, but there are still 
quite a number of men who think so. 
Their view may be stated as follows: 
Wherever a man stakes all, or such a 
considerable portion of his worldly goods 
on the honesty or fairness of another 
man that bankruptcy results from 
treachery and there is no adequate re- 
course at law, the only reasonable thing 
to do is to kill the crook in the interest 
of public morals and as a warning to 
those feeble honest persons who wear 
cotton strings where their backbones 
ought to be. 

Men who did not hesitate to use their 
six-shooters in the interest of honesty 
won Texas from barbarism, and if the 
spirit of our forefathers still abides with 
us we are going to save it from degen- 
eracy. ; 

In the eld days when there were no 
fences cattle roamed at large in Texas, 
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and each ian had his brand. When the 
spring round-up came along the calves 
were branded according to the brands of 
the mother cows they followed. This 
system was as accurate as if the calves 
had been able to testify as to their owner- 
ship. Now and then men went out 
ahead of the round-up and branded all 
the “mavericks” they could. get hold of. 
These men were thieves. There was no 
excuse for their thievery, because poverty 
as we understand it hardly existed in 
_ those days. Therefore such a man was 
inherently bad, and it was a service to 
humanity to get rid of him. Those 
honest men with their six-shooters are 
heroes to me, because my people came to 
Texas early enough for me to see the last 
stragglers of the sort they were driving 
out. 

When I was a little boy the fact that 
a man had killed another in a fight for 
honesty in our part of the State was like- 
ly to make his credit better at the bank 
and his social standing better in every 
way. It won him an inalienable right to 
be identified with the forces which were 
building up the State, and it showed that 
he was man enough not to permit any- 
one to trample upon his rights. 

Reverting to the Boyce-Sneed case, I 
wish to submit some other views beside 
those typical of Texas. In the first place 
men and women do not have to marry. 
In the second place after marriage they 
owe their first duty as good citizens to 
their children, if they have any. I sub 
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mit the guess that if all the men and 
women who are living together as man 
and wife in this country who do not love 
one another were to separate anarchy 
would result. I submit that there are 
other things in life beside the love of a 
husband and wife, and highest of all of 
these is the unselfish rearing of children. 
A right minded man ought not to permit 
himself to fall in love with another man’s 
wife, and having done so, owes it to 
society not to try to break up a home. 
There is no better law than the unwritten 
law—the proof is that it doesn’t have to 
be written. It springs spontaneously in 
the hearts and minds of honest, honor- 
able men. 

The habit of carrying guns is not 
prevalent in Texas, common report to 
the contrary notwithstanding. But men 
usually know where to get one if it is 
needed. No man need fear an unpro- 
voked quarrel in Texas. The result of 
all this shooting—and I believe Texas 
has more of it than any other State in 
the Union—is to minimize the rotten 
plots of indecent or money-minded citi- 
zens. I believe there is greater security 
and respect for the home here and less 
need to get seventeen lawyers to examine 
a contract between honest men than any- 
where else under the sun. 

Texans cannot help feeling that if you 
object to our shooting under those condi- 
tions you must be one of the sort we’d 
“get.” 


Austin, Texas, 


An Autograph with a Sentiment 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


[The following lines, so apt today, are preserved in one of the glass cases in the Grand 
Army of the Republic Hall, Public Library Building, Chicago, and as far as known have 
never been printed.—Eb1rTor. ] 


THOUGH woman never can be man, 
By change of sex, and a’ that, 

To social rights, ’gainst class and clan, 
Her claim is just, for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Her Eden slip, and a’ that, 

In all that makes a living soul 

She matches man, for a’ that. 


Roston, January 3, 1875. 
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The Depths of the Ocean 


Since the great book by Wyville 
Thomson, which described the general 
results of the “Challenger” expedition, 
forty years ago, there has been no com- 
prehensive work, such as the present 
volume,* on the characteristics and life 
of the ocean. During the interval scien- 
tific and cable-laying. surveys have been 
numerous; apparatus for exploration of 
both the bottom and the surface of the 
sea was perfected, and the study of its 
chemistry and - biology have been deci- 
dedly advanced. This activity has pro- 
duced a great number of special papers, 
but few of them have reached or would 
interest the general public. Hence the 
present authoritative résumé will be very 
welcome to students of oceanography 
and to navigators. 

Its eccasion is to report upon an ex- 
pedition by a company of Norwegian 
and English men of science who spent 
some months in 1g10 on the “Michael 
Sars,” a surveying steamer of the Norwe- 
gian Government, in studying the North 
Atlantic. Practically, however, the book 
has been extended to cover our whole 
present knowledge of the sea and all that 
in it is. The authors are Sir John Mur- 
ray, of the “Challenger” staff, and Dr. 
Johan Hort, the latter Director of Nor- 
wegian Fisheries; and special chapters 
are contributed by Professors A. Appel- 
lof and H. H, Gran, and by Dr. Helland- 
Hansen, the former treating of oceanic 
life, and the last named of the physical 
properties. The whole is illustrated by 
several colored plates and charts besides 
no less than 575 exquisitely drawn fig- 
ures in the text, which is handsomely 
printed. 

Considering this elaboration and the 
eminence of the specialists whose original 
work it presents and discusses, one is 
justified in a high estimate of the impor- 
tance of the work; and it is still further 
gratifying to find it in large part inter- 

*Tue Dertms or THE OCEAN. By Sir John Murray 


and Dr, Johan Hjort. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth, 8vo, 852 pages, illustrated. $7.50. 





esting reading. Technical details are 
thrown as much as possible into the 
background, and general conclusions are 
advanced in plain language, enlivened by 
pleasant incidents of places and people 
seen or methods of investigation. 

The first section describes modern ma- 
chinery for deep-sea sounding; for ob- 
taining samples of water and registries 
of its density, ternperature, and so forth, 
at various depths; for collecting animals 
and plants from the abysses or from the 
surface—a matter of great moment in 
relation to food fisheries; and for inves- 
tigating currents, tides, etc. -Next, Mur- 
ray discourses extensively upon the 
depths and deposits of the ocean, telling 
us some rather startling things, as that 
there may be a difference of level of sev- 
eral hundred feet between different 
points on the sea surface, and that seven 
accurate soundings have been taken in 
“deeps” exceeding 5,000 fathoms, the 
deepest being near Guam—5,269 fath- 
oms. This is equal to 31,614 feet, or 
almost six miles, exceeding the hight of 
Mt. Everest by 2,612 feet. Between the 
two is a range of 11% miles; but this 
range is:very small when we remember 
that the diameter of the earth is nearly 
8,000 miles; in fact, on a six-foot globe 
a mere scratch one-tenth of an inch deep 
would represent the extreme variation in 
the irregularities of the earth’s surface. 
These profound soundings indicate lim- 
ited hollows in the bottom, but four-fifths 
of the entire ocean floor is buried under 
water exceeding 1,000 fathoms, and most 
of that lies beneath 2,000 fathoms. Sink 
all the Jand to a uniform plane and the 
globe would be clothed in a “film” of 
water perhaps two miles thick. 

The oceanic floors, however, are very 
irregular, elevations, valleys and broad 
plains alternating as on the face of the 
continents. For example, a broad ridge 
reaches from Iceland right down the 
middle of the Atlantic to Antarctica, 
with deep areas on each side of it, from 
which rise the Azores, St. Helena and 
other southern islands; and there are 
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peaks upon it which a very trifling geo- 
logical uplift would erect. into island 
mountains. Very interesting is the ac- 
count of the clays and oozes which cover 
the sea floor and the chemical changes to 
which river sediment, volcanic dust, the 
hard parts of animals and other lost 
things are subjected as they sink slowly 
into the black depths. Some substances, 
as limy shells, never get below a certain 
stratum, but disappear altogether. On 
the other hand, in some places, the 
dredge brings up boulders still bearing 
ice scratches given them in the glacial 
age; and these serve as time indexes to a 
certain degree, indicating how fast, or, 
rather, how slowly, the ooze accumulates. 

One might cull many another sugges- 
tive and entertaining fact from the richly 
illustrated chapters on the biology of 
what has been so often miscalled a 
“waste of waters’; but the indication of 
this wealth of interest for the marine 
biologist must suffice. Detailed indexes, 
it should be noted, make reference to any 
part of the contents very easy. 


In Old-Time Pennsylvania 


“Let no one see this but your family,” 
writes Margaret Dwight at the close of 
her. Journal of a journey from Connecti- 
cut to “New Connecticut” in 1810.1 She 
was sending the Journal to her cousin, 
Elizabeth Woolsey, and it has, ever since, 
been a family org a college treasure, for 
its author was a niece of President 
Timothy Dwight, a descendant of Jona- 
than Edwards, and a New England blue- 
stocking generally. Miss Dwight was 
twenty years old when she made the long 
journey from New Haven to Warren, 
Ohio, traveling with a certain Deacon 
Wolcott (a well-meaning but exasper- 
atingly economical person), his wife, son, 
and daughter. Other travelers, in add- 
ing themselves to the little party from 
time to time, subject themselves to the 
severe slating of the young woman, who 
added a page or two to her diary every 
evening. It was an exceedingly sharp- 
tongued young woman, to be sure; and 





1A Journey To Onto 1n 1810. As Recorded in the 
Journal of Margaret Van Horn Dwight. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Mar Ferrand. 12mo. Pp. vi, 64. 
(Being Number One in the series of Yale Historical 
Manuscripts, published under the direction of the De- 
artment of History, from the income of the Frederick 
John Kingsbury Memorial Fund.) New Haven: Yale 
niversity Press. $1. 
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her provinciality expresses itself in .a 
natural but exaggerated regard for “old 
Connecticut,” and scorn of any depar- 
ture from Yankee ways. Differences in 
accent, dress, etc., seem to this young 
traveler not diverting phenomena, but 
abuses to be complained of. She is as 
critical of the country she travels—New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania—as any captious 
Englishman of her period writing of any 
American State. Probably she corrected 
some of her faults as time went on, and 
by the time she had married a Mr. Bell 
in Ohio, and had borne him thirteen chil- 
dren, she had got. bravely over her in- 
tolerance and snobbishness. In spite of 
the faults of this young woman, we sym- 
pathize with her in reading these pages. 
There were some few hardships con- | 
nected with the driving trip of six hun- . 
dred miles ; the inns at which stops were 
made lacked comfort, and sometimes 
afforded neither privacy nor decent pro- 
tection against the rude advances of 
Pennsylvania wagoners, by day and by 
night. Yet the inns of Pennsylvania-can- 
not all have been so bad as she would 
have us believe, for Dr. Schoepf’s “Trav- 
els in the Confederation, 1783-1784,” 
tells of a tavern at Bethlehem “seldom 
without guests” that was good enough 
to delight General Phillipps, who went 
out of his way forty miles to make a 
second visit. True, at the inn in Bla- 
densburg there were negroes and ne- 
gresses in such deshabille as to horrify 
“our European ladies” and throw them 
into the vapeurs because of “the dis- 
agreeable atmosphere”—and it all de- 
pends upon the point of view, when all 
is said. Schoepf remarks that the Ger- 
man taverns in Pennsylvania were “pret- 
ty generally allowed” to be the best; but 
the “good beer, and at this season wurst, 
hog meat and sauer-kraut” that he praises 
were probably not to Miss Dwight’s 
liking. She is at least a pungent writer: 


“The whole world nor anything in it, would - . 


tempt me to stay in this State three months— 
I dislike everything belonging to it.” 

“Prophartity is the characteristic of a Penn- 
sylvanian.” 

“When I am with such people, my proud 
spirit r:ses and I feel superior to them all—I 
believe no regard to the Sabbath is paid any- 
where in this State.” 

“Nothing vexes me more than to see them 
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sit and look at us and talk in dutch [i. e¢., 
Pennsylvania German] and laugh.” 

Her Journal is an interesting docu- 
ment, especially in its pictures of the inns 
of the period and their ruder patrons, 
but we fail to see any point to the edit- 
or’s description of it as “a perfect gem,” 
or to his allusions to “its perfect beauty.” 
The editor’s school-girl patter has an odd 
sound, emanating from a great Univer- 
sity. Of course it is easy to pardon the 
young traveler for the sweeping charges 
she. makes against all inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, for she saw little that was 
agreeable and was too inexperienced to 
realize that she missed discovering the 
charm of life’in a State which offered 
many social, moral, and intellectual at- 
tractions to those who did not hurry out 
into its wild west. She knows no more 
of Philadelphia, for example, than did 
the Cheyalier de Beaujoir, who, in his 
“Apergu des Etats-Unis” (1814), wrote: 

“Philadelphia is not, as has been said, the 
most beautiful city in the world; all the streets 
and all the houses resemble one another, and 
nothing is sadder than this uniformity, unless 
it be the sadness of the inhabitants, of whom 
the greater part are members of the sect of 
Quakers, or of that of the Puritans.” 


What that charm was in earlier times 


is suggested in the handsome volume © 


which a Philadelphia publisher issues: 
The Colonial Homes of Philadelphia.’ 
The illustrations will please anyone in- 
terested in Colonial architecture; the 
bookmaking is praiseworthy ; the text is 
readable from cover to cover. Here so- 
cial and family history is presented to the 
world with generous sympathy, not to 
say outright reverence. Homely details 
of the life of the eighteenth century are 
abundant, and the surviving ‘Colonial 
homes” are humanized most delightfully, 
till we feel that we really know their old- 
time masters, the heroes and heroines of 
Dr. Mitchell's novels of old Philadelphia. 
If any one is of Beaujour’s opinion that 
the Quaker City has always been an 
abode of dulness, here is an opportunity 
presented for him to disabuse himself of 
a misconception. Not only were the old 
Philadelphians good trenchermen, and 
fond of their Madeira; they had their 

?Tur CorontaL Homes or PHILADELPHIA AND ITS 
NeicHBourHoop. By Harold Donaldson Eberlein and 


Horace Mather Lippincott. 8vo. 72 Illustrations. 
Pp. 366. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $5. 
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wits, their worldly-wise and hospitable 
sishops, their charming hostesses. “The 
Episcopalians showed most grandeur of 
dress and costume; next the Presbyter- 
ians, the gentlemen of whom freely 
indulged in powdered and frizzled hair.” 
Nowhere in the colonies (unless perhaps 
at Charleston, where there seems to have 
been more dissipation than at Philadel- 
phia) were the comforts of life more 
fully enjoyed. Here is a characteristic 
entry from a Friend’s diary: 

“This morning most of the family were busy 
preparing for a great dinner, two green tur- 
tles having been sent to Johnny We 
concluded to dress them both together here 
and invited the whole family in. We had three 
tureens of soup, the two shells baked, be- 
sides several dishes of stew, with boned 
turkey, roast ducks, veal and beef. After 
these were removed the table was filled with 
two kinds of jellies and various kinds of pud- 
ding, pies, and preserves; and then almonds, 
raisins, nuts, apples, and oranges. Twenty- 
four sat down at table.” 

Small wonder that the next entry states: 
“My husband past a restless night with 
gout.” 

But the life of the Philadelphia of long 
ago was not exclusively gastronomic in 
its pleasures, or Miss Dwight’s observa- 
tions would carry more weight. Dr. 
Haniston, in his account of the proceed- 
ings of the Governour’s Club, which met 
at a tavern, tells us that the conversa- 
tion on one of the evenings he attended 
(it was in 1744) ran upon Cervantes and 
the English poets. As for the belles of 
Philadelphia, they need no praise from 
us, for Colonial history is full of them, 
and they have furnished forth more 
than one romancer, One of them, albeit 
a “standpatter” (which meant, in those 
days, loyalist), manifested more than a 
little of the modern suffraget spirit; a 
second, as a girl of twelve, went to the 
British camp and demanded of Lord 
Cornwallis the return of her comman- 
deered pet cow. Besides these heroines, 
Rebecca Franks and Ann Rudolph of 
Darby, there is Peggy Chew, whose tri- 
umphs illuminate the pages of Edith 
Tunis Sale’s Old Time Belles and Cava- 
liers*—a book of more than local interest, 
richly illustrated. 








3OLp Time BeLies anp CAVALIERS, 
Sale. 8vo. 61 illustrations. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $s. 


By Edith Tunis 
Pp. 285. Philadelphia: 
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Pessimistic Plays* 

Ir is a risky business, this “looking at 
life thru the medium of literature.” The 
unblushing optimist holds up to nature a 
mirror frankly concave, the pessimist 
pulls down the lines of the face of life 
with a surface manifestly convex, but 
when an unclassified realist’ announces 
that he will show us life as it really is, 
then is the time to watch out. 

There is, it may be assumed, no mar- 
ried male citizen who has not felt for at 
least one mad morning that his wife 
does not appreciate him. But if he be a 
business man, he remains more or less 
inarticulate. His frame of mind is more 
apt to be the result of an argument than 
the start of one. He takes his feelings 
to the office, where they indirectly affect 
only the staff, who will discount what he 
says and do according as they are also 
male and married. But let the same 
event take place in the home of a man 
who is writing a book. The novelist 
takes his feelings not to an unsympa- 
thetic group of fellow-men, but into 
his study, where he finds solitude, < 
new chapter and a light-running foun- 
tain-pen. He has an unusual chance 
to immortalize his grouch. 

Until a short time ago the drama 
has been almost free from this sort of 
influence, or at least there was a lim- 
ited area in which it could work. 
Sometimes the dramatist could slip on 
to the stage, like Count Trast in “Die 
Ehre,” who is so clearty speaking for 
Sudermann himself that established 
stage tradition has him make up like 
Sudermann, whiskers and all, but in 
general the maker of plays has been 
kept from sunning his grievances be- 


*PLays sy Avucust STRINDBERG. Translated by 
Edwin Bjorkman. (The Dream Play, The Link, 
The Dance of Death, Parts 1 and 2.) New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.20. 

Tuere Are Crimes AND Crimes, Miss Jutta, 
Tue Srroncer, and Crepitors’ PartaAn. By Au- 
gust Strindberg. Translated by Edwin Bjorkman. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 75c. each. 

Aucust Strinpperc PiLays (The Father, Count- 
ess Julie, The Outlaw, The Stronger). Translated 
by Edith and Warner Oland. Boston: John W. 
uce & Co. $1.50. 

Easter (a Play in Three Acts) aNp Srortes. 


By August Strindberg. Translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd 
Co. $1.50. 

Prays sy Anton Tcuexorr, (Uncle Vanya, 
Ivanoff, The Sea-Gull, The Swan Song). Trans- 
lated by Marian Fell. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Two PLays sy TcHEKHorr, Translated by George 
Calderon. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25. 
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fore American footlights by the simple 
fact that the American buyer of thea- 
ter tickets, having troubles of his 
own, will not pay money to listen to 
another man’s. And in America we 
have not often: published plays. But 
now we do, and what is more to the 
present purpose, we import them and 
read them ever increasingly. Some 
publishers have said that it is this year , 
only necessary to print a book in play 
form to sell it. And so it comes about 
that, the natural barriers of stage presen- 
tation being down, we may learn from 
the published plays of August Strind- 
berg, not that he had persécution mania, 
delusions of grandeur and three un- 
happy wives, but that life is vile and 
women vicious; so we may gather from 
the plays of Anton Tchekoff, not that he 
lived in the gray years after Russia’s 
revolutionary seventies and died linger- 
ingly of tuberculosis, but that effort is 
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futile and life not worth making it. 
Some one spanks Strindberg at an early 
age on an unfounded suspicion of steal- 
ing plums—and gives him a lifelong 
theme of unjust punishments; he 
evolves a philosophy that life goes 
round and round in a circle chasing the 
tail of its own woe. 

At the Strindberg Exposition—which 
a chuckling Fate caused to be held while 
a woman’s suffrage convention was go- 
ing on in Stockholm—there was a series 
of his portraits that shows, to the stu- 
dent of such matters, his progressive 
mental trouble. At thirteen, too tender ; 
in middle life, stormy and silent; as an 
old man, ravaged, disordered, a torment- 
ed look, at once aggressive and fearful 
—but always the same eyes, glassy and 
suspicious, looking out at woman—in- 
deed, at the world—as if saying his own 
words: “We hate each other because we 
love each other; we hate because we are 
tied to each other; we hate the tie; we 
hate love.” 

It is not enough to say that as his 
people are usually crazy they are thereby 
irresponsible, and nobody need pay any 
attention to anything they say. People 
are paying attention to them, and their 
craziness is not always indubitable. 
- There is, for example, a question wheth- 
er the human fiend around which the 
“Dance of Death” revolves was so crazy 
that it made him vile or so vile that it 
drove him crazy; and there is even a 
possibility that he is not meant to be 
either, but in some wild way a sweet but 
distorted soul. The last sentences. sound 
like that. ‘Miss Julia” makes every 
man with a mother or daughter revolt 
against using so much of the truth to 
tell so vast a lie. In general, one may 
write a history of the higher thought of 
Sweden during the lifetime of Strind- 

“berg by making a record of the things 
he opposed, but to his dearest disgust, 
woman, he remained ever true. 

Here is another message, uttered by 
Ivanoff, in Tchekoff’s play : 

“Wherever I go, whether hunting or visit- 
ing, it makes no difference, I carry depression, 
dulness and discontent along with me... . 
1 have never lied, and I never used to find 
fault with my lot, but since I have begun to 
complain of everything, I find fault with it 


involuntarily, and against my will. When I 
murmur at my fate every one who hears me 
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is seized with the same disgust of life and 
begins to grumble too. . . . If an intelligent, 
educated and healthy man begins to complain 
of his lot and go down-hill, there is nothing 
for him to do but to go on down until he 
reaches the bottom—there is no hope for him.” 


Whereupon he shoots himself, unfor- 
tunately on the very last word of four 
acts full of words. Astroff in “Uncle 
Vanya,” in the same volume, is talking 
conservation, has hopes, beliefs—until a 
single glance, half a smile, crumples him 
up: 

“The woods of Russia are trembling under 
the blows of the axe. Millions of trees have 
perished. ‘The homes of the wild animals and 
birds have heen desolated; the rivers are 
shrinking, and many beautiful landscapes are 
gone forever. And why? Because men are 
too lazy and stupid to stoop down and pick up 
their fuel from the ground. Am I not right, 
madam? Who but a stupid barbarian could 
burn so much beauty in his stove and destroy 
that which he cannot make? Man is en- 
dowed with reason and the power to create, 
so that he may increase that which has been 
given him, but until now he has not created, 
but demolished. . . . (To Voitski) I read 
irony in your eye; you do not take what I 
am saying seriously, and—and—after all, it 
may very well be nonsense. But when I pass 
peasant-forests that I have preserved from 
the axe, or hear the rustling of the young 
plantations set out with my own hands, I feel 
as if I had had some small share in improving 


the climate, and that if mankind is happy a 


thousand years from now I will have been a 
little bit responsible for their happiness. When 
I plant a little birch tree and then see it bud- 
ding into young green and swaying in the 
wind, my heart swells with pride and I—(Sees 
Workman, who is bringing him a glass of 
vodka on a tray) however—(He drinks) I 
must be off. Probably it is all nonsense, any- 
way. 

The Russian, however, unlike the 
Swede, has not lost his faith in women; 
it is one of them who says, in the same 
scene: 


“See how you thoughtlessly destroy the for- 
ests, so that there will soon be none left. So 
you also destroy mankind, and soon fidelity 
and purity and self-sacrifice will have vanished 
with the woods. . . . You are all possessed 
with a devil of destruction; you have no mercy 
on the woods or the birds or on women or on ° 
one another.” 


Along they go, not even merrily, on 
the road to nothing; in the case of the 
Russian, with a sad, soft beauty; in the 
case of the Swede, with neither beautv 
nor grandeur, and as they go, they at- 
tract to themselves along the road a new 
cult—the cult of the ignoble, 
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Cesar Borgia. A Study in the Renaissance. 
By John Leslie Garner, New York: Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co. $3.25. 

This essay tells the tale of the most 
famous son of that Rodrigo Borgia who 
afterward became Pope Alexander VI. 
The author’s story runs on smoothly and 
is of interest. Cesar, backed by all the 
spiritual and temporal power of the 
Roman Church, both of which had to be 
reckoned with in those days, passed from 
an ecclesiastical career in the College of 
Cardinals to a secular career, in which he 
overran and conquered most of the 
towns and fortresses which had cast off 
their allegiance to their sovereign, the 
Pope. He introduced good government 
where bad had prevailed. In accom- 
plishing these results he did not scruple 
at anything that would lead him to his 
end. He played the game of the Italian 
potentate of his day so well that Ma- 
chiavelli made him the hero of his 
“Prince.” The author acquits Cesar of 
instigating the murder of his 
brother Giovanni Borgia, but in- 
clines to convict him of bringing 
about the slaying of his brother- 
in-law, Alfonso of Naples. A 
modern jury would probably 
acquit on the evidence adduced. 
It is somewhat hard to conceive 
how Lucretia Borgia was, as 
stated on page 192, “A colorless, 
characterless personality, wholly 
lacking in will,” and yet “an 
excellent wife and mother,” and 
that, too, as stated on page 312, 
of five children. Alexander VI, 
instead of being the “monster” 
that he is called on page 235, 
was rather a most human and 
doting father, who sacrificed 
everything to his affection for 
his children and their mother, 
Vanossa de Catanei, who lived 
to be seventy-seven years old 
and spent her declining years in 
works of charity. The usual 
ending of ecclesiastical oaths, 
Sic me Deus adjuvet et hec 
sancta evangelia, “So help me 
God and His Holy Gospels,” be- 
comes, on page 153, “So help 
me God and his Holy Angels.” 
The ever recurring conclusion of 
Church prayers, Jn secula secu- 
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lorum, Amen, “forever and ever, Amen,” 
is rendered on page 554, “in the 
centuries of centuries,” while the motto 
engraved on Valentino’s sword, Aut 
Cesar aut nullus, is given on page 309 as 
Aut Cesar aut nihw. The publishers 
have made the book mechanically all that 
can be desired, and the illustrations add 
interest to the work. Much the same 
ground has been covered by William 
Waldorf Astor’s novel, “Valentino.” 


The Story of Santiago de Compostela. By 
C. Gasquoine Hartley (Mrs. Walter M. 


Gallichan). Illustrated by Frank H. Ma- 
son, R.B.A. Pp. 332. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.75. 


This is not a sparkling work, nor is 
the serial of which it constitutes a vol- 
ume a sparkling series; but the series is 
workmanlike and this volume is a good 
example of its style. The writer knows 
Spain from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar (as 
she has proved in earlier books), and she 
has much more to tell us of Santiago 
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A STREET IN COMPOSTELA 


~ From a drawing by Frank H. Mason illustrating “The Story of 


Santiago” (Dutton) 
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than most of us who have traveled there 
ever supposed there was to set down. 
Spanish history means Moorish history, 
and Moorish history means romance. It 
also means architecture—and architec- 
ture connotes sculpture. There are also 
some hints for him who plans to visit 
Galicia for the first time. A monograph 
of solidity and worth. 


In Old South Hadley. By Sophie E. East- 
man. Springfield, Mass.: H. R. Huntting 
Co. $2.50. 

The hundreds of distinguished guests 
and alumnz who gathered to honor Mt. 
Holyoke College early in October, on the 
occasion of her seventy-fifth anniversary, 
enjoyed the ample comfort of modern 
buildings and delighted in the sheltering 
canopy of golden branches that bent over 
glowing pageant and dignified academic 
procession. Yet they were reminded in 
countless ways of the grim early times 
when the college was founded and the 
great sacrifices were made. Miss East- 
man’s In Old South Hadley, rich in valu- 
able historical material and delightful in 
anecdotage, describes not only the birth 
of Mt. Holyoke Seminary and its devel- 
opment during the first years, but tells 
the story of the founding of the little 
town of South Hadley, in which the 
college is situated. In 1720 a group of 
six young men went out, with their 
families, from Old Hadley, which had 
been settled between fifty and sixty years 
earlier, and, urged on by wanderlust, de- 
cided to settle the country south of Mt. 
Holyoke. They carried with them a fine 
spirit of co-operation and a sturdy cour- 
age against the dangers of the wilder- 
ness and the inevitable trouble with un- 
friendly Indians, for whom the Connec- 
ticut River and the old trail thru “The 
Notch” in the mountains gave easy ac- 
cess to the new settlement. Many stories 
relating to these six men and their early 
associates and descendants—their friend- 
ly rivalries over the chopping of wood 
and the spinning of flax, their stern cus- 
toms, especially on Sunday, their mutual 
helpfulness—make an intimate and yet a 
typical contribution to our knowledge of 
the daily life of a New England town in 
the early days. The story is carried thru 
Revolutionary and Civil War times 
down to the present. The evolution of 
many a mechanical contrivance is fol- 
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lowed, as, for instance, that of the old 
oaken bucket into the town pump, the 
first example of which was exhibited in 
so dramatic a fashion as to suggest 
witchcraft; there is a description of the 
early dame school; and some of the most 
interesting pages tell of the experiences 
of the ministers of the town and of the 
early churches, which passed thru the 
time of the Half-way Covenant into the 
Great Awakening, and, in 1843, thru the 
extravagancies of the Millerite excite- 
ment. The author of this record is one 
of the oldest inhabitants of South Had- 
ley and has been a student of local his- 
tory for many years. She has always 
been closely identified with the interests 
of the town, among them the free library, 
of which she was the first projector, and 
where she was librarian for many years. 
She has long been known as a charming 
story teller. Perhaps that is one reason 
why she has written a book so delightful 
for reading aloud. 


Literary Notes 


....For Christmas, Edward A. Bryant’s 
Yule-Tide Cheer is an alluring title and an 
alluring book; richly stored with almost 200 
poems appropriate to the holiday, from the 
earliest to the latest. (Crowell; $1.) 


....Paul Elder & Co.’s Impressions Calen- 
dar has the subtitle, 4 Book Lover’s Year for 
1913. There is a quotation and a picture for 
every week, and the range of authors is wide. 
The calendar will prove in many ways a 
pleasing and not expensive Christmas gift. 


....The Just-So Stories make their appear- 
ance in handsome garb conferred upon them 
by Joseph N. Gleeson, illustrator, and Double- 
day, Page & Co. ($2.50). We shall give soon 
our readers an opportunity to judge the color 
plates for themselves, as a page insert in our 
Holiday Book Number will consist of one of 
the page illustrations. More children than ever 
will now sit at the feet of Kipling. 


....A novel, notable for its wealth of vivid 
historical detail, through which runs the pas- 
sionate romance of the uncrowned queen of 
Saguntum, is V. Blasco Ibanez’s Sonnica. The 
central figure is a courtesan, who with her 
Athenian lover perishes in the unsuccessful de- 
fense of the African city against Hannibal. It 
invites comparison with “Salammbé,” and does 
not suffer thereby, tho we note an occasional 
awkwardness in the translation of Miss Fran- 
ces Douglas from the Spanish. (Duffield; 
$1.25.) 
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....-Bad Spells, a diaiog between an Old 
Fashioned Conservative and a Simplified 
Speller, is sent free by the publisher, J. N. 
Hallock, 90 Bible House, New York City 


....-Along Spain’s Rivers of Romance is 
more than a conventional travel book. The 
English author, Paul Gwynne, indulges in di- 
gressions ethnic, social and scientific. There 
are illustrations—many of them in color. The 
book bears the imprint of a new house—Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co., New York. (Pp. xiv, 356; 
$3.) 


....In this issue of Tor INDEPENDENT ap- 
pears a review.of “Pessimistic Plays.” Read- 
ers of that review, who would like to learn 
more of the paradoxical August Strindberg, 
are counseled to secure a copy of the English 
Review for November, for that issue of the 
youngest and most alive of all English reviews 
contains the best account of the Swedish au- 
thor which has yet appeared in our language— 
an article contributed by the editor, Mr. Aus- 
tin Harrison. 


....-A novel of much quiet charm by a 
writer whose name is new to us is Ruth Un- 
derwood’s A Living Legacy. Taking an old 
theme, that of the love of a sober-sided. man 
for his ward, the daughter of a dear friend, 
she has written a love story full of tender 
sentiment, yet without sentimentality, and 
touched with’a sweet religious spirit which 
never descends to goody-goody preaching. In 
its clean, healthy presentment of life lies the 
appeal. (Philadelphia: John C. Winston Com- 
pany ; $1.35.) 


...-Miss Billy’s Decision (L. C. Page, $1.25) 
is a romance in which the course of true love, 
tho diverted by misunderstandings, does not 
cause the reader a moment’s apprehension; a 
romance slightly humorous, devoid of sensa- 
tion or unconventionality, and bound to please 
the adolescent or mildly amuse the elder. It 
contains several well drawn characters, notably 
Miss Billy, a former creation of the author 
(Miss Eleanor H. Porter), and is enveloped in 
the musical, artistic and pride of old family at- 
mosphere of Boston. 


...-Flora Annie Steel has chosen India as 
her particular province in fiction. In King- 
Errant (F. A. Stokes Co.; $1.30) she has gone 
to history for her hero, Babar, a small tribu- 
tary king who in the sixteenth century set him- 
self up as ruler of the great Mogul Empire at 
Delhi. Tracing his career from a boy king at 
twelve, she makes him live for us, with his 
varied fortunes, his formation of character, his 
love of affairs and his poetic art. It is neces- 
sarily a book rather of episodes than of plot, 
and as a novel is of slight worth. As a pic- 
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ture of stirring times of intrigue and savage 
warfare, and of Indian character and manners: 
it is vivid and interesting. The author’s draw- 
ings are almost equal to the average book illus- 
tration. 


....In his autobiographical The Man Who 
Bucked Up, Arthur Howard has written a 
book essentially American in character. In no 
other country in the world could a fool of For- 
tune so remake himself. A bankrupt at thirty- 
eight, after a career of dissipation, within 
eighteen months he had established a newspa- 
per in and become mayor of Salem. -A story 
of convincing frankness, sparing neither him- 
self nor his political. opponents, in which good 
and bad are set down side by side, it contains 
a moral which should not pass unnoticed. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.; $1.) 


Pebbles 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER. 
When you read about the trouble in the mine 
and in the mill, 
When you read about the lockout and the 
strike; ’ 
When dishonor and dishonesty your morning 
papers fill : 
In a way no decent citizen can like; 
Then there comes a strong temptation to have 
doubts about the nation, 
And to fear some dark disaster in the fogs; 
But take heart, my honest fellow, don’t you 
show a streak of yellow, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


When you read of rotten politics in city and in 
crate, 
When you read of juggling justice on the 
bench ; 
When the price of food makes leaner every 
day the poor man’s plate, 
When the social muck is making quite a 
stench ; 
Then a man may fairly wonder if there hasn't, 
crime or blunder, 
Been a monkey-wrench dropped in among 
the cogs; 
But a state of abject terror is a most colossal 
error, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


For this good old ship, America, has weathered 
many a gale, 
She se sailed thru many a thicker fog be- 
ore, 
And her crew have learned the habit of not 
knowing how to fail, 
Howsoe’er the stormy seas around may roar; 
She is staunch and stout and roomy, and tho 
seas and skies be gloomy, 
Let us leave all coward croaking to the frogs, 
Let us face in manly fashion all the panic and 
the passion, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 
—By Dennis A. McCarthy, in the Journal of 
Education. 
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Railroads and the Public 


THE proposition seriously put forward 
in Massachusetts to meet intolerable con- 
ditions created by a great railroad mo- 
nopoly by having the State take over 
railroad properties and operate them as a 
public enterprise, suggests interesting 
reflections and recalls some instructive 
history. 

Massachusetts has been the pioneer 
commonwealth in developing the func- 
tions of government for the general good. 
That State was the first to create a Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor; the first to 
establish a State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration; the first to prohibit the 
payment of wages in “truck” thru swin- 
dling company stores; the first to compel 
corporations to pay wages weekly. It 
put thru the Hoosac Tunnel as a State 
enterprise and owned a stretch of rail- 
road, a part of the present Fitchburg 
system ; it was the first to undertake to 
regulate and control railroad service thru 
a State commission, and it was the first 
commonwealth to adopt the Australian 
ballot. It would be in the natural order 
of things, therefore, if Massachusetts 
should be the first American State to 
catch up with European civilization in the 
matter of railroad ownership. If she 


takes‘the contemplated step, other States, 
as a matter of course, will follow her ex- 
ample in this experiment, as they have 
followed it in the othérs named. 

On all accounts it is to be desired that 
the experiment be tried with determina- 
tion and energy. We agree with Mr. 
Brandeis, than whom no man is more 
competent to have an opinion, that as 
conditions stand in the railroad world to- 
day, it is the only thing to do. 

Private enterprise has built our rail- 
roads, it is said, and is the only compe- 
tent agency to run them. These state- 
ments, as all railroad men know, and as 
anybody else who is not intellectually and 
morally lazy can easily find out, are a 
mixture of truth, lies and nonsense. 
Private enterprise has built railroads, 
how? With its own capital in part; in 
part with untold millions of public aid 
from the nation, from States, from coun- 
ties, townships and towns, thousands of 
which have never recovered and many of 
which never will recover from their folly 
in loading themselves with bonded in- 
debtedness for the benefit of a corpora- 
tion that has snapped its fingers at them 
and robbed them. Private enterprise has 
built railroads how and where? Some- 
times where they should have been built 
and about as often where they should not 
have been; sometimes with regard to 
economy and financial common sense, as 
often with wanton wastefulness, graft, 
bribery and’every known kind of crook- 
edness. And private enterprise has run 
American railroads how? With dis- 
criminations that have created trusts and 
magnates while impoverishing entire 
classes and sections of the population ; 
with a slaughter of employees that has 
exceeded the casualties of war, with mas- 
sacres and holocausts of passengers’ ap- 
palling and disgraceful. If the account 
were balanced how much would the 
American public owe to private railroad 
enterprise ? ; 

Led by Massachusetts the American 
States and nation have attempted to sub- 
ject a too riotous private enterprise to 
public discipline for the public good. The 
arm of the law has in a measure checked 
discrimination, It has diminished the 
slaughter of brakemen by link and pin 
couplings. It has abolished the car 
stove. But it has not curbed extortion. 
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It has not made railroad travel safe or 
comfortable, and the railroads, with char- 
acteristic shortsightedness, and folly, are 
saying that they cannot afford to improve 
their properties and make travel safe, be- 
cuse the public cripples them thru rate 
and wage regulation. To this defense 
there is just one answer. Massachusetts 
gives us hope that the public is prepared 
to make it. 


Texan Ethics 


WE print this week an unusual article 
by a Texan, Chester T. Crowell, which is 
a plea for murdering one’s enemies. He 
does not say for murdering all one’s ene- 
mies, but those whom one hates enough 
for good cause, one who has betrayed a 
woman of his family, or who has brought 
on him financial ruin. Such a miscreant, 
he says, does not deserve to live, and it 
is the right and duty of any one who 
suffers by the wrong to execute ven- 
geance and rid the world of him without 
waiting for the tedious formalities of the 
law. Under the law he- might escape, 
but under the higher law of private ven- 
geance he cannot escape the death due 
him; for the avenger can properly make 
death sure by disguising himself so as 
not to be known, and then shooting him 
in the back from an ambush. Such is 
Texan ethics. 

We have not the patience nor the need 
to argue against this school of ethics, for 
it is the ethics of private vengeance 
against law, of anarchy against civiliza- 
tion. Civilization depends on the reign 
of law and the suppression of private 
vengeance, There was a time when 
Texas was uncivilized—it is none too civ- 
ilized now—none of our States are. It 
was the absence of law, the general prev- 
alence of private vengeance, that led to 
the remark—was it not by the distin- 
guished soldier who said that “War is 
hell”? that if he were given hell and 
Texas he would sell out Texas and go 
and live in the other place. 

This is not Texan ethics alone. It has 
its disciples all over the country. Our 
Texan friend mentions two classes of 
miscreants whom if they had done him 
wrong he would kill. We do not know 
how many others that do him or his 
friends an injury he would dispose of. 
[If it is a duty to kill, so as to avenge a 
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wrong to a family reduced to shame or 
penury, much more is it held to be right 
to murder those who have wronged or 
impoverished a whole class of people, or 
have betrayed the State or nation. So 
men of the ethics of our Texan friend 
have killed Presidents of the United 
States, and Booth gloried in the retribu- 
tion he had accomplished. Thus he shot 
his unsuspecting victim. There is a trial 
going on just now in Indianapolis of 
men who are not Texans, but who be- 
lieved in Texan justice, and who killed 
people who had done wrong, they be- 
lieved, to the class they were bound to 
protect. In this city five men have just 
been sentenced to death who had merely 
killed a man because they believed he was 
saying things greatly to the injury of one 
of them. If we have in this country 
more murders, more lynchings, than in 
any other land that calls itself civilized it 
is because of the prevalence of the Texan 
school of ethics. 


Far be it from us to deny that the sort 
of men whom our Texan friend would 
murder are unfit to live. To defend law 
is not to defend miscreants. To condemn 
private vengeance is not to condone se- 
duction or robbery. It is simply an as- 
sertion of a preference for civilization. 
It is not safe to trust to this uncertain 
private vengeance. Sometimes it hits 
right, and sometimes it hits amiss; but 
the avenger never has a question. It 
killed an editor in Columbia, S. C., for 
words printed in his paper. It burnt the 
right man, perhaps, in Coatesville, and 
the wrong man, probably, elsewhere. 
Society thinks it safer that the law of 
barbarism should go, and that society 
should take the responsibility for ven- 
geance and punishment. It is hard 
sometimes to yield this duty to the pub- 
lic, and now and then an injured victim 
may in the heat of passion take the law 
into his own hands, and in special cases 
society does not grieve much if it is no 
done in cold blood ; but we know it is bet- 
ter, on the whole, that we relieve our- 
selves of the right of vengeance and trust 
to cooler judgment under law. Barbar- 
ism has the supreme arrogance to 
prefer individual judgment and action to 
that of the people at large, and barbarism 
does not care for the result. Our Texan 
friend, who boasts himself a murderer 
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in posse, tells us he does not care if the 
cherished Texan ethics is condemned in 
colder climates where blood courses more 
frigid brains, nor does he care if timid 
money shrinks from Texan investments, 
for the high spirit of quick vengeance is 
dearer than pelf. So be it, but our cool 
judgment is that his is a losing cause; 
and, like the projector of a border town, 
who gave it a church and then fled fur- 
ther west when it became too decent for 
him to live in, our ethical barbarian is 
likely to need before long to flee over the 
line to Mexico or Honduras for con- 
genial company. 


The Popular Vote 


A STATEMENT setting forth the popu- 
lar vote at the recent national election 
has been compiled and published by the 
Associated Press. It is nearly complete. 
All of the early estimates, it now ap- 
pears, were excessive, altho the relation 
of one candidate’s vote to that of any 
other, or to the total, has not been 
changed in the corrected figures. This 
statement shows: 

That Mr. Wilson’s vote (6,156,748) 
was less by 250,000 than Mr. Bryan’s 
(6,409,106) in 1908. It was also less 
than Mr. Bryan’s in 1896 or Igoo. 

That in thirty States, whose electoral 
votes go to Mr. Wilson, the sum of Mr. 
Taft’s vote and Mr. Roosevelt’s vote ex- 
ceeds the Wilson vote. These States 
have 336 votes in the electoral college, 
or seventy more than a majority. . 

That the combined Taft and Roose- 
velt vote falls below the Taft vote in 
1908 by more than 300,000, altho it ex- 
ceeds the Wilson vote by about 1,150,000. 

That the total (14,306,000, with omis- 
sions which will add about 250,000) is 
unexpectedly low, being less than the 
total in 1908 by at least 300,000, despite 
an increase of population and the possi- 
ble addition of the votes of several hun- 
dred thousand women since that. year. 
The Census Bureau had pointed to an in- 
crease of more than 1,500,000 males of 
voting age in the four years, and had 
even estimated the possible vote this 
year at more than 16,000,000. 

That the Socialist vote has risen from 
420,000 to about 830,000. In the state- 
ment, 684,432 Socialist votes are counted, 
but seven States are missing, and for 
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these about 150,000 more will be added. 

We are not saying that Mr. Taft 
would have been elected if the Republi- 
can party had not been cut in two. Still, 
the figures indicate that if the party had 
been united in the support of some other 
candidate, Mr. Wilson would have been 
defeated. 

At the preliminary State election in 
Vermont, the Roosevelt ticket drew 37 
per cent. of the Republican vote, with 
very few, if any, Democrats, for the 
Democrats gained 4,000. The distribu- 
tion of the vote in same other States 
cannot be measured by what took place 
in Vermont, it is true, but there were not 
many Democrats voting for Roosevelt. 
Their places were more than filled by 
Taft Republicans who voted for Wilson. 

It is difficult to account for the decline 
of the total. There were disgusted Re- 
publicans who did not go to the polls, 
and confident Democrats who believed 
that their votes were not needed because 
the opposing party was divided. Cam- 
paigh funds were small when compared 
with those of past years. There was lit- 
tle or no money to be used in paying the 
travel expenses of voters far from home, 
or in compensating voters for their time 
or in employing men on election day for 
work in the vicinity of the polls or, gen- 
erally, in “getting out the vote.” All this 
may partly explain the shortage. In ad- 
dition, the popular vote of the South, 
where the State result is never in doubt, 
continues to fall away. Surely, the cam- 
paign was not a dull one. The people 
were interested. For this reason it was 
not expected that the total would be less 
than that of four years ago. 


Bermuda 


Two days southeast of New York 
City, across the warm yellow Gulf 
Stream, lie Bermuda’s coral isles. No 
happier or lovelier elysium exists in 
all the two Americas. Where else are 
the skies and waves bluer, the verdure 
greener, the oleanders pinker and the 
limestone roads and cottages whiter? 
Even the birds of the air, the giant frogs 
of the land and the myriad fishes of the 
sea glory in chromatic hue. 

The sun dazzles between the frequent 
showers. Constant ocean breezes sweep 
the hills. In every nook and cranny the 
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flowers bloom. Bermuda is a garden of 
color. 

The people are happy, hospitable, 
provident and prosperous. They are 
more British than the English. Even 
the negroes drop their h’s. Every one is 
“in trade.” The islands-are not large 
enough to support a business aristocracy. 
There are no millionaires or paupers. 

A red-coated regiment from the Old 
Country garrisons the outpost. The 
young officers keep things lively. So do 
the Tommy Atkinses. Bright-eyed 
American girls are sure to find plenty of 
partners in fun. Tennis and cricket, 
archery and hockey, golf and horseback 
riding, picnics and excursions, comprise 
the round of life for the young people. 
The roads are ideal for driving or bicy- 
cling. No automobiles honk by. There 
are no automobiles to honk. But donkeys 
are just as good. Tom Moore once lived 
in Bermuda and wrote poetry. A pil- 
grimage to his home, with its palms and 
palmettos, is a matter of course. Other 
adventures include a sail on Grassy Bay, 
a voyage to the marine gardens and the 
stalactite caves, an inspection of the 
naval drydock on Ireland Island, and a 
swim on the South Shore, where the 
water is as translucent as the sky and the 
sand as powdery as flour. 


On Saturday nights the great hotels— 
and there are none better in the United 
States—open their ballrooms, where the 
army and navy officers, in full dress uni- 
form, lend their brilliancy to the scene. 
On Sundays there are services in the 
numerous little parish churches. At the 
garrison a brass quartet from the mili- 
tary band plays hymns. If there is a 
storm on the ocean the choir at the 
cathedral will lead the congregation in 
singing “For Those in Peril on the Sea.” 

By far the most important human be- 
ings in Bermuda are the Governor-Gen- 
eral, the Admiral of the Fleet, and the 
Bishop of Newfoundland and Bermuda 
—Newfoundland in summer and Ber- 
muda in winter, a most delightful divi- 
sion. The band plays “God Save the 
King” whenever His Excellency the 
Governor-General arrives; the Admiral, 
comfortably ensconced in his palatial 
“Admiralty,” commands his fleet in the 
harbor from signals on a mast erected 
on the roof; and his Lordship the Bish- 
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op ‘does not hesitate to wear knee 
breeches and black silk stockings as he 
perambulates among the people. To 
achieve sure success, a social function 
must procure all three of these digni- 
taries as its “patrons.” They are accus- 
tomed to patronize even “The Darby,” 
where open betting on the races is per- 
mitted. In short, Bermuda has all the 
fuss and feathers of a diminutive king- 
dom, yet it is as bright and tight a little 
island as Old England itself. 

But alas! the voyage to and fro is apt 
to be very rough.. When the waves roll 
thirty feet high and the odors from the 
cargo of onions and Easter lilies com- 
mingle with the fragrance of the ship’s 
galley, it takes a pretty self-reliant.stom- 
ach to keep a well-bred equilibrium. But 
the end’ justifies the means. Bermuda is 
worth the voyage, and our President- 
elect is a good Presbyterian. May he 
have a happy vacation in these blessed” 
isles and a safe return refreshed and 
prepared for the great responsibilities 
before him. 


A Model City Charter 


THE proposed new charter for Los 
Angeles which is to be voted upon in 
December represents an important and 
advanced contribution to charter making. 
First and foremost it is based on the 
idea that only fundamental principles 
shall be set forth in the charter, leaving 
the details to be embodied in an admin- 
istrative code of initiative ordinances, 
described by the expression, “by ordi- 
nance adopted by a vote of the people.” 

The governing body of the city is to 
be a commission of seven members, 
elected by the people of the city, voting 
at large; one of the commissioners to be 
elected as mayor, and to be er-officio the 
commissioner of public safety, control- 
ling and operating the police and fire de- 
partments and the city clerk’s office; the 
six others to be elected simply as com- 
missioners and to be assigned by the 
mayor after their election, as heads, re- 
spectively, of- the departments of public 
utilities, finance, public works, harbors 
and transportation, public welfare and 
libraries and parks. This is a new idea 
suggested by the National Municipal 
League and giving to the mayor a posi- 
tion and responsibility which the mayors 
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of most commission-governed cities do 
not have—a position and influence of 
power and’ importance. The duties of 
these commissioners are to be prescribed 
in an elastic manner in the administra- 
tive code; but each department is to be 
subject to the supervisory control of the 
commission in session. The salaries of 
the mayor, city attorney, controller and 
commissioners. are to be $6,000 each. 

‘The only other elective officials (save 
the city controller) are the members of 
the board of education, seven in number, 
to serve without compensation. They 
are to be elected at large and at the same 
time and the same number at each time 
as the commissioners, that is, four school 
directors when the mayor and three com- 
missioners are chosen, and three when 
the controller and three commissioners 
are chosen. 

The controller, elected by the people, 
is to exercise the duties of city auditor 
and other important functions, and to be 
ex officio a member of the bureau of effi- 
ciency, which shall consist of the con- 
troller and the civil service board. 

The civil service board of five mem- 
bers is to be appointed by the mayor and 
confirmed by the commission, ‘for over- 
lapping terms of six years, and remov- 
able only by recall or by unanimous vote 
of the commissioners, after a hearing 
upon written charges, but without a 
formal trial; the members of the board 
to serve without compensation. The 
commission is required by the charter to 
levy an annual tax of one cent on the 
hundred dollars to support the civil serv- 
ice board, the efficiency bureau and a 
free employment bureau under it. 

All officials, both elective and appoint- 
ive, are made subject to the recall. On 
the other hand all appointments except 
those of police judges, city attorney, city 
prosecutor and public defender must be 
made from the eligible civil service lists. 
It was strongly urged by some of the 
charter makers that all appointive offices 
should be filled from the civil service eli- 
gible lists. As it is, Los Angeles has 
gone further than any other American 
city 

Of.course, there are provisions in the 
charter for the initiative, referendum 
and recall; nominations by petition, non- 
partisan elections, and the election of all 
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elective officials by the city at large; and 
thoro publicity of all municipal affairs. 

In recall elections the question as to 
the recall of an official shall be specific- 
ally stated, arid a “‘yes” and “no” vote 
taken, such vote to be decisive, and the 
name of the incumbent of Office is not to 
go on the ballot among the candidates 
for the office, nor is the vote for a suc- 
cessor: to become operative unless the 
proposition for recall is carried. The 
percentage for recall petitions for ap- 
pointive officers is fixt at 15 per cent. of 
the total vote for mayor at the last pre- 
ceding election. . ‘ 

Other interesting provisions provide 
that the mayor shall not have the veto 
power; that the commissioners and the 
controller shall give their whole time to 
the city; that the compensation of em- 
ployees on the classified civil service lists 
shall be at least equal to the prevailing 
rate in private employments, when such 
average rate can be ascertained; that the 
department of libraries and parks shall 
control the public libraries, parks, city 
playgrounds and the functions of the 
present music commission; that the 
municipal newspaper retain its present 
independent status, under a commission 
of three, appointed by the mayor, con- 
firmed by the commission, the initiative 
ordinance under which the paper was 
started being continued in force; that 
the engineers in the service of the sev- 
eral departments shall be co-ordinated as 
a board of advisory engineers; that the 
enumeration of the powers of the city be 
so broadened as to include practically 
every industry that any person, firm or 
corporation may lawfully engage in, 
specific additions being public forums, 
stadiums, theaters, banks, savings depos- 
itories, loan agencies, bureaus of funeral 
supplies, bakeries, dairies, butter and 
cheese factories, milk plants, milk prod- 
ucts, distributing stations and many 
other lines of business; that no act shall 
be vitiated or ineffective because per- 
formed by a commissioner other than 
the one by whom it should have been 
performed under the allotment of func- 
tions; that, if found legally practicable, 
the offices of assessor and collector of 
taxes be consolidated for city and 
county ; that an adequate pension system 
be provided; that worn-out horses and 
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mules which have been in the service of 
the city be cared for by the city; that so 
far as possible all elections be held in 
school buildings, parks and other public 
and semi-public places; that a slip be 
mailed with a sample ballot to each 
voter, giving the voting place for his or 
her precinct; that in planning school- 
houses the school board shall make pro- 
vision for the use of parts of such build- 
ings as civic and neighborhood centers 
for the use of citizens during such time 
as the buildings are not in use for school 
purposes; that the election laws, except 
as to the initiative, referendum and re- 
call, shall be placed in the administrative 
code. 

From this outline it will be seen that a 
friendly attitude toward all the new ideas 
in municipal government is maintained. 
In its general outline the new charter 
conforms to the suggestions made by the 
National Municipal League at its annual 
meeting held in Los Angeles last July 
and represents a truly up-to-date appli- 
cation of sound principles of modern 
city commission government. 


A Cry for a Mzcenas 


Tue following unusual letter has come 
to us from a young man who is quite 
conscious of the real ability which he 
possesses and who perhaps overestimates 
it; which, again, is better than to live a 
mute, inglorious Milton, whose sober 
wishes have never learned to stray be- 
yond the cool, sequestered vale of con- 
tented mediocrity. His identity we with- 
hold, and his appeal we give for the sug- 
gestions it involves. Thus he writes: 


I am impelled to write a few words about 
myself, Here I am, full of a great concep- 
tion for a Peace-Play, and all I ask is just 
enough to keep me going while I write it. For 
I want time to write and read and study, time 
to brood over my subject uninterruptedly. 
You will see by my [a dramatic poem 
just issued], which I leave with you, that I 
have ability to write plays. I have written 
many poems which have been printed in mag- 
azines. I shall bring out another book, of 
poems, in the spring. All this shows 
that I have ability, that I am asking for back- 
ing for what is almost a certainty. Your 
editor says that if he were a young man he 
would hesitate to ask such a thing. I do not 
hesitate. I think that the production of 
a great play would justify my getting help. 
Also I fail to see the point of the question of 
honor involved. Do not young scientific men 
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get backing for investigations of theirs? You 
say they are backed by accredited institutions. 
But who backs the institutions? And where 
can I find an institution which will help out 
the young literary artist of proven ability? 
I can find no such chance in the colleges. If 
1 knew all the etymological lore of the Chau- 
cerian poems, or could tell how many times 
Gower’s “Confessio Amantis” used the adjec- 
tive green 1 would be in line for a scholar- 
ship which would enable me to continue my 
work, What kind of an age is it, when a 
pedant is given every opportunity to write 
commentaries on old writers, while the mod- 
ern writer is bidden go write his poetry any 
way he can? Why cannot the creative genius 
be given opportunity and leisure for study 
along his particular line of work? Why 
should he be compelled to give the fag-ends 
of his day to his creations? : 

Can’t I get-a sort of scholarship from some 
one? Iam not asking for anything more than 
a mere grub-stake so that I can live while I 
study and write. I ask a year’s time for the 
production of a great play. ; 

If you get the man to back me I will pro- 
duce the play. I will produce a great one 
too. For I know what is in me. Judge 
this last statement by the light of what I have 
done. It is true, I can go to work at many 
kinds of labor. But that is not the point. I 
want all my time for the next year for writing 
my play. 

Assuredly the one who backs me up will 
never regret it. You, too, will rejoice when 
you see the great play 1 produce. If this is . 
egotism then I am an egotist. But I am 
glad that I have a big opinion of my own 
ability. I have made good so far. I want 
to produce real literature or nothing. That 
I am not alone in my good opinion of myself 
is proven by the fact that your own magazine, 
THE INDEPENDENT, The American, The Cen- 
tury, The Smart Set, Munsey’s, and The 
Twentieth Century, all have at one time or 
other, printed poems of mine. 

So for the sake of art get me this one 
chance! 


We do not say that our correspondent 
and contributor will make good, nor do 
we say he will not. It is in his favor 
that he has ability and determination and 
unbounded self-confidence and ambition. 
Some have succeeded; more have failed; 
we hope the best. 

He presents one serious, yet hardly | 
ominous, condition in our provisions for 
literary productiveness. We have schol- 
arships for those who are making or 
have made their Ph. D., and dozens of 
young men and some older ones are sup- 
ported by the Carnegie Institution while 
pursuing investigations, but these are 
nearly all in the line of science, while in 
the universities the doctorates and the 
prizes for literature go to grammar and 
philology and criticism that are not lit- 
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erature at all. Few are the professorships 
that go-to the young Longfellows and 
Lowells, but most to the grinders fine 
and yet finer of old grist. Why should 
not a teacher be chosen who has made 
literature, real literature, rather than one 
who is an enumerator of locutions? 
The age of Mecenases is past, and 
good riddance to them, for they had be- 
come an offense. Thomas Gray pro- 
nounced their epitaph when he wrote his 
own in the lines: 
“Too honest to steal, and too proud to impor- 
tune, 
He had not the gift of making a fortune; 
Could love and could hate, so was thought 
rather odd; ; 
No very great wit, he believed in a God.” 
It was a sore point with the bard of 
Stoke Pogis, whose self-respect forbade 
him 
“The struggling pangs of conscious truth to 
hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
And heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the muses’ flame.” 
In his day the patron who supported a 
poet as kings supported a fool was pass- 
ing away. Its specter only. lingers now in 
the title of Poet Laureate. It was in full 
favor a century or more earlier when 
Spenser penned the burning lines: 
“Full little knowest thou that hast not tride, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide; 
To loose good dayes that might be better 
spent; ; 
To wast long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed today, to be put back tomorrow; 
To feed on hope, to pine with feare and sor- 
TOW; « « « 
To fret thy soule with crosses and with cares; 
To eate thy heart through comfortless dis- 
paires; 
To fawne, to crowche, to waite, to ride, to 
ronne, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undonne. 
Unhappie wight, borne to desastrous end, 
That doth his life in so long tendance spend.” 
It does not seem to have been so in 
the days of Maecenas and Augustus and 
Virgil and Horace. Mecenases now 
might not expect of their Flaccus a 
dozen or two birthday odes and versified 
epistles in their honor, and the Augustus 
of today would be rarely fortunate who 
could find a Virgil to immortalize him in 
an epic like the AZneid. Our millionaires 
are not gambling in such wares; marble 
walls and their names fixt in eternal 
fame on university charters are surer. 
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We bid our expectant correspondent 
pester the magazines with the verses his 
vagrant muse can supply, while giving 
the best of his wits to his great task; 
and meanwhile let him feed great 
thoughts on spare garret fare, as greater 
men have done before him, till fame 
drops golden apples in his lap. Yet, if 
his Mecenas can find him we shall con- 
gratulate both. Thus did Virgil intro- 
duce the more bashful Horace to his own 
patron: 
“No chance it was that brought me first to 
‘Teds Gueeees Virgil, later Varius, 
Who told you what I was. I scarce could 
speak 
Few halting words; for youthful modesty 
Forbad me to say more. What I could say 
I said; you answered as your manner is 
But briefly. So I went away. Nine months 
After, you called me back and bade me count 
Myself among the number of your friends.” 
That was the golden age of both litera- 
ture and patronage, with “golden days 
fruitful of golden deeds.” Yet our way 
of independence and opportunity and 
struggle is better. 


The Korean Conspiracy Case 


THE appeal of the Koreans at Seoul 
who are being tried for conspiracy to 
assassinate the Japanese Governor-Gen- 
eral is exciting so much interest that re- 
ports are sent daily all over the world. 

It was not easy to follow, thru the 
Japanese papers, the trial of the prison- 
ers charged with conspiracy to murder 
Governor Terauchi, It will be remem- 
bered that his predecessor, Prince Ito, 
was assassinated by conspirators who im- 
agined themselves patriots in killing the 
representative of Japanese rule. It is not 
strange that care should be taken to pro- 
tect Count Terauchi, and that the report 
of a conspiracy should receive credence. 

What gave interest with us in far-off 
America to this trial is the fact that the 
123 men charged with conspiracy were 
nearly all Christians, pastors and leading 
members of churches, connected with the 
American Presbyterian and Methodist 
missions in Korea, or students or teach- 
ers in the schools. The Christian mis- 
sions had made phenomenal growth, hav- 
ing 300,000 adherents, and there had 
been an attempt, just as Japan took full 
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possession, to bring in a million converts 
ina year. This was not at all achieved, 
perhaps owing to the political -change. 
We do not doubt that politics was mixt 
up with the growth of the Church. Ko- 
reans flocked into the churches in hopes 
that they would be an influence to main- 
tain the independence from Japan. The 
missionaries were very careful, with the 
exception of one man who had to leave 
the country, to take no part in this un- 
rest, beyond advising peaceable submis- 
sion-to the powers that be. There is no 
question that Japanese rule will be a 
great blessing to the country. 

From the fact that the men accused of 
conspiracy were nearly all Christians, and 
the further fact that they were most of 
them of high character, who would 
not be likely to engage in conspiracy, and 
that the missionaries did not believe them 
guilty, there arose an apprehension that 
the Government was hostile to Christian- 
ity and was trying to suppress it. We 
cannot believe this true of the authorities 
in Japan; but Korea is under a military 
and not a civil government, and even the 
courts are under its appointment and 
control. A very general suspicion, if not 
conviction, has arisen that the Korean 
court which has convicted these men, giv- 
ing them sentences of ‘from three to ten 
years’ imprisonment, has done a serious 
injustice. An appeal has been made to 
a higher court in Japan, where it may be 
that the decision will be reversed. 

It has been very difficult to get the 
facts from the Japanese papers, as the 
reports were much too imperfect, and ap- 
parently glossed over the facts. But now 
we find a clearer statement in The Japan 
Chronicle, tho it must be confest that 
the Chronicle has the reputation of be- 
ing more of a critic than a friend of 
Japan. It tells us that it is the general 
view that, judging from the demeanor of 
the court, the fate of the prisoners was 
settled from the first. 

Remember that the trial is not con- 
ducted on our method. When brought 
before the court the men had been for 
some months in prison, examined by the 
police, and afterward by a preliminary 
court. That court made up a dossier of 
results elicited, and this was presented to 
the regular court, which took as facts 
what was there given and heard only the 
prisoners or their lawyers, and then gave 
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judgment. The sole evidence given was 
the confessions of the prisoners them- 
selves, who stoutly declared: that those 
confessions were false and had been 
wrung from them by torture. An answer 
given to that in Japanese papers has been 
that torture is not ‘allowed under Jap- 
anese law ; but in reply it is asserted that 
there yet was torture, and that the police 
investigation and the preliminary trial 
were not under Japanese law, but colo- 
nial rule. When it was attempted to 
show that torture had been applied the 
court refused to accept evidence or even 
to allow the prisoners to show the marks 
of it on their bodies. As corroborative 
proof of guilt it appears that a revolver - 
was found in one prisoner’s house, a pis- 
tol in another’s, and in another’s two 
empty boxes from a mission school 
marked as having contained canned 
goods, but which the police believed to 
have contained revolvers. 

Of those who confest one stuck to it, 
but the presiding judge regarded him as 
crazy. He said he had at one time in- 
tended to kill the President of The Hague 
Tribunal. The. prisoners declared that 
to escape intense pain they had signed 
their names to any questions the police 
had asked them. These answers involved 
missionaries as partisans in the conspir- 
acy. When in the final trial the mission- 
aries asked to be called as witnesses this 
was denied, altho if they had been guilty 
they ought to have been put on trial and 
punished. Two of the original prisoners 
made just the same confessions as did all 
the rest, entered into the same details, 
similarly stated how they had followed 
Count Terauchi about in the hope of a 
chance to kill him, giving the times when 
they had approached him. But it ap- 
peared in the preliminary trial that all 
that time they had been in prison on an- 
other charge, and they were released. 
Seventy applications were made by pris- 
oners to be allowed to prove alibis, but 
permission was refused. Only one witness 
was allowed to be called. He was a rail- 
way Official, who produced a record of 
the number of passengers on a train be- 
tween two stations at the time when a 
large number of conspirators were said 
to have taken the train, but the record 
showed there were but five or six passen- . 
gers between those stations. 

Such facts as these, says the Japanese 
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journal, allow no gainsaying. They are 
apart from the inherent improbability 
that so many of these men should have 
taken any part in such a conspiracy. It 
is a case of more importance for the rep- 
utation of Japan before the world than 
the Japanese press generally imagines, 
for it has been treated almost with indif- 
ference. We are glad that the appeal 
has ‘gone to a higher court, and we have 
faith to believe that if any injustice has 
been done in Korea it will be righted in 


Japan. 


Dr. Parkhurst and Dr. Parkhurst’s letter 
Mayor Gaynor 0 Mayor Gaynor will 
be printed all over the 
country. It has justification. Mayor 
Gaynor had charged him in a_ public 
speech in his campaign against the cor- 
rupt police twenty years ago, with having 
“induced the public authorities to drive 
them [the girls] and spread them and 
club them all over the city.” He had 
done no such thing, but when the police 
did this and said it was at Dr, Park- 
hurst’s instigation, girls came to his 
house, were fed and comforted and they 
went away friends of Dr. and Mrs. 
Parkhurst, and have remained friends 
for years. Now Dr. Parkhurst asks the 
Mayor: é' 

“Did you do anything of the kind in that 
white and negro resort maintained in one of 
your houses in Brooklyn, reported to me by 
three different detectives, and which I visited 
myself with a detective of my own, and caused 
that secret notification might be conveyed to 
you in order that you might be saved from 
the contempt of your constituency ? 

“Perhaps you did not know what was going 
on there; but the public would not have ex- 
cused you. And J, a heartless clergyman that 
causes poor girls to be clubbed all over the 
city, sheltered you. I am sorry for you, your 
Honor, and I am awfully sorry for the city. 
The Lord wept over Jerusalem.” — ‘ 
Mayor Gaynor is unfortunate in having 
stirred up so stern a critic and accuser, 
particularly just at the time when his 
law partner, whom he made city cham- 
berlain on taking office, has been con- 
victed of robbing the city. 


With Thanksgiv- 
ing the last of the 
annual college 
athletic contests are ended, and of all the 
brunt of them there will be no memory 
or remnant a hundred years hence; but 
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the world will still ring with the deeds 
of college men who have left football 
behind them and have done big work for 
country and the world. As an exam- 
ple of such importance a thousand-fold 
greater than what fills the dailies we 
note what in six years a band of Yale 
men have done in China, They started 
a Yale school and hospital in the city of 
Chang-sha. They have a 20-acre cam- 
pus and buildings to accommodate ninety 
students, and they treat over 10,000 pa- 
tients a year, and the officials of the 
Province of Hunan, so long hostile to 
foreigners and with a population of 
twenty-two millions, have practically 
committed the supervision of the health 
conditions to these Yale men, and now, 
following Yale’s example, Oxford and 
Cambridge universities in England, and 
in this country Harvard, Princeton, 
‘Pennsylvania, Michigan, Oberlin, etc., 
have been stimulated’ to send similar © 
bands to China, while some hundreds of 
other college men are in this and other 
ways doing enthusiastic work for the 
reconstruction of China. 


The Constitution of 
the United States 
does not forbid the 
re-election of a. President, no matter 
how many times. The limitation to two 
terms has been a matter of common 
consent. Accordingly, we suppose it is 
within the right of Congress to declare a 
President ineligible for a second term. 
The Constitution gives conditions as to 
age and nativity, and that is all; it does 
not say, tho it might be implied, that any 
one of proper age and nativity may be a 
candidate. . Because the Democratic plat- 
form, prepared by Colonel Bryan, not 
only opposes a second term, but pledges 
its candidate to it, we suppose that the 
next Congress will pass such a law, 
which will shut out President Wilson 
from re-election; altho we may presume 
from the fact that he has carefully 
avoided the subject in his speeches, that 
he would not object to being re-elected. 
3ut if Wilson is thus shut out Mr. 
Bryan will once more loom up as can- 
didate, and why he should not be candi- 
date it is not easy to say, for he is the 
most prominent and influential and com- 
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_manding man in his party. This is what 
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makes peculiarly interesting the question 
whether he will be in President Wilson's 
Cabinet. Mr. Wilson can hardly help 
offering to him any seat he will take, but 
whether he will accept it or not will de- 
pend on whether he thinks it will help 
his chances four years hence. If Wil- 
son’s term should be successful and 
prosperous, it would be of an advantage 
to have been in the Cabinet, as it was to 
Mr. Taft to have been in Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet; but a failure of Congress to 
meet the pledges of the party, or a 
period of commercial depression, would 
ruin the chances of any member of the 
Cabinet for the succession. So we wait 
to learn whether Mr. Bryan will choose 
to enter the Cabinet, or would prefer to 
be an adviser or critic outside of it. 


Missouri University, 
with several others, 
is experimenting 
along the line of student expenses. The 
University Dining Club thinks that it has 
solved the problem, at least so far as the 
cost of living is concerned. It furnishes 
excellent board for its members at a cost 
of about $2.40 a week. This for forty 
weeks will be less than $100. It is esti- 
mated that a student can have a first-class 
room, buy his books and all other sup- 
plies, be liberal with the athletic games 
and subscribe for the college papers ; em- 
ploy a good laundry, spending anywhere 
between $300 and $400; altho a good 
many students go thru on $250. The 
dining club serves 638 students, and is 
run by a student manager, whose salary 
is paid out of the common frnd. Food 
is bought by the carload, and always at 
wholesale prices, while a cold storage 
room receives the purchases and keeps 
them in a wholesome condition. Armour 
sells the club its meat, and canned goods 
are bought when prices are at a low ebb. 
The waiters are the students themselves, 
these being given their board free for 
three hours of work each day, in setting 
the tables and clearing away. The whole 
affair is managed by a matron and a 
manager, with five cooks assisted by four 
men. There is a reading room connected 
with the club, and supplied with 25 
standard periodicals. No one is allowed 
to run a board bill over three weeks ; and 
the net loss on all bills for the last year 
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was only $25. The menus are varied and 
nourishing, altho they place other foods 
somewhat ahead of meat, which is served 
but once a day. Here is a problem for 
our smaller colleges as well as the uni- 
versities. There is no reason known 
why there should be a separate boarding 
hall for each Greek letter society. They 
might easily unite in the common ‘hall, 
retaining separate tables if they prefer. 
The whole subject is full of interest, for 
if anywhere the cost of living should be 
reduced it should be in our colleges, 


Every pound of au- 
tumn leaves is worth 
saving as a fertilizer; 
and when we consider the millions and 
hundreds of millions of pounds provided 
by Nature every year, and spread over 
the land, we can only be amazed at the 
generosity of the gift. It seems to be ex- 
actly what the whole year is undertaking 
to do, to provide stuff enough to make 
our fields fat, and give us our annual 
crop without producing sterility. Ele- 
ments held in the air and unavailable for 
the farmer while they are there are 
woven on the looms that ply all day and 
all summer, with art to serve us while 
they are still leaves, but when thrown 
down will be integrated with our gar- 
dens and orchards, as humus, and ulti- 
mately as soil. To burn this magnificent 
gift is abominable. It can hardly be con- 
ceived as possible except on the part of 
a very ignorant person or very reckless. 
We are glad to see that many. of our 
rural towns are passing ordinances cov- 
ering the case. They will not allow little 
bonfires of autumn leaves to be kindled 
inside the corporation. One of them says 
thank God for what you get without 
paying for it and make good use of his 
kindness. The autumn leaf is a small 
thing, but in the bulk it is a great gift. 
There is no end to the usefulness of these 
heaps that drift into our fence corners. 
They make splendid stable bedding for 
horses and cows; banked abovt our coun- 
try houses they save tons of coal; they 
may even be spread, when dry, over barn 
floors, to prevent the passage of frost 
into the cellars below, and in the spring 
all these collected and put into compost 
piles give the material for fattening the 
soil or keeping up its fertility. You sim- 
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ply cannot wear out a ‘farm if you will 
take Nature’s suggestion and save, not 
waste, weeds and autumn leaves and 
ashes and stubble, and whatever else 
comes your way to be composted. 


S. M. Ellis concludes a paper 
Meredith on “George Meredith’s Child- 

hood,” in a British review, by 
saying of the novelist that “in his later 
years he never spoke of his origin and 
relatives and the old days in Portsmouth 
—inscrutably he put those ‘days and 
dreams out of mind.’ He need not have 
done so, for no shame or discredit can 
rightly attach to the facts of George 
Meredith’s childhood,” even if his father 
and grandfather were tailors and naval 
outfitters. As a small boy the author of 
“Richard Feverel” was more or less 
spoiled, but we can’t help wishing that 
he had never said of his father, “He was 
a muddler and a fool.” The boys in 
High street ‘called the future novelist 
“Gentleman Georgy,” because he seldom 
joined in their games, and wore better 
clothes than the rest of them. His man- 
ners imprest one of his neighbors of like 
age as “superior,” and the neighbor has 
lived to be old enough to communicate 
the fact to Mr. Ellis and the Fortnightly. 
All these matters interest the faithful 
Meredithian, but what difference do they 
make? Mr. Ellis throws no light on the 
reasons for George Meredith having 
gone to Germany for his education; but 
what difference does that make—since he 
went? Weare grateful for the obscurity 
that still envelops the early years of 
Harry Richmond’s and Clara Middle- 
ton’s creator. It throws the emphasis 
upon his solid work as a writer instead of 
upon his accidental circumstances as a 
man of the world. 


The dollar mark $ is popularly sup- 
§$ posed to have originated in the mono- 

gram of US superimposed, tho half 
a dozen other explanations have been ad- 
vanced, mostly without any other sup- 
port than plausibility, which in matters 
historical is an unsafe foundation, for in 
reality things do not usually happen in 
the most probable ways. Professor Ca- 
iori, of Colorado College, following the 
hard path of investigation instead of the 
easy road of speculation, has reached a 
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very different conclusion. In the De- 
cember number of Popular Science 
Monthly he adduces a long chain of ex- 
amples from eighteenth century manu- 
scripts to prove that the $ is the lineal de- 
scendant of the Spanish “pesos,” which 
were then the current coin in America. 
The abbreviation of this was p‘, the p 
made by downward and upward strokes 
of the pen and the * written above or 
later over it. The change from the flo- 
rescent ps to $ was made about 1775 by 
English-Americans who came into busi- 
ness relations with Spanish-Americans, 
and he gives one document showing both 
forms, a letter written in 1778 by Oliver 
Pollock, then commercial agent of the 
United States at New Orleans. The $ 
sign first appeared in print in Chauncey 


Lee’s “American Accomptant,” pub- 
lished in 1797 at Lansingburgh, 
The Turkish com- 


A Forgotten Button mandant at Saloni- 


ka thought he was 
safe. The Greek army was advancing 
from Veria, but there was one more 
river for them to cross before they could 
attack the city. When the correspondent 
of the London Times suggested that the 
Greeks might cross the bridge the com- 
mandant laughed: “Look,” he said, “the 
bridge is already mined with dynamite. 
I have but to press a button and the 
whole structure will be blown to atoms. 
How, then, can the enemy pass?” But 
when the Greek shells began to fall thick 
on ‘the Salonika side of the river, the 
Turkish troops fled panic stricken, with 
them the commandant, and he was in 
such a hurry that he forgot to press the 
button! That afternoon the Greeks 
crossed the river and now the flag of the 
cross has replaced the flag of the cres- 
cent over the mosque of Salonika. 


President Taft sends in this week a 
message urging control of the national 
expenditures by the creation of a general 
budget, and it is known Governor Wil- 
son has written and spoken in favor of 
it. But Congressmen hesitate, as it may 
limit their favorite appropriations. If it 
must come, and we presume it will, they 
want it drawn up by the House and not 
by the Executive, for the power of the 
Executive must be limited rather than 
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enlarged. We cannot see it so. Con- 
gress does not expend the money; it only 
appropriates it. It is the executive de- 
partment that expends the money and 
knows how :nuch is needec and how 
much is waste’. It should draw up a 
budget, and the: let Congress approve 
or disapprove. ; 


We are sorry that the removai of Gen- 
eral Longstreet’s widow from the post 
office which has given her a support, on 
the ground of undue political. activity, 
should serve to accentuate the Demo- 
cratic attack on President Taft’s order 
putting fourth class postmasters under 
the civil service. Her removal because 
of her support of Colonel Roosevelt looks 
petty, even if justified under the rules. 
We may believe that in making the new 
order it was remembered that it would 
save a multitude of Republican office- 
holders from being replaced by Demo- 
crats. But it is a good order in itself, 
and whenever made spoilsmen must suf- 
fer; only we wish it had been made four 
years earlier. 


In the last election’ we know that col- 
lege students were offered twenty dollars 
from a campaign fund to go home and 
vote, which might be twice the cost of 
the trip, and they accepted it and went, 
with no suspicion, perhaps, that they 
were as truly taking a bribe as do the 
thousands of country farmers who in 
some States have expected a couple of 
dollars to pay for the loss of a day’s 
work, No money should be paid to 
voters. There are those who think that 
the failure at this election much to 
increase the vote over that of four years 
ago is due to the fact that less monev 
was paid to persuade voters to come to 
the polls. 


The Philippine Assembly elects two 
commissioners, or delegates, who have 
seats in our Congress and the right to 
speak on Philippine subjects, but have 
no vote. One of them. Manuel Queson, 
has started a magazine in Washington to 
urge immediate independence for the 
islands. He represents the radical ele- 
ment and has just been re-elected. But 
associated with him has been chosen a 
second commissioner who is a conserva- 
tive. It is not at all clear that the people 
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of the Philippines really wish absolute 
independence, and it would be wrong to 
thrust it on them. 


Philadelphia was the fitting place for ° 
the triumphant meeting last week of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion, for there they were congratulated 
by Mayor Blankenburg, who told them 
progressive Pennsylvania was ready to 
adopt their cause, and his wife followed 
with an address inviting them to come 
back three years later and rejoice over 
the freedom they will by that time have 
achieved. We wish New York and Chi- 
cago had mayors who would be glad to 
say as much for their cities, 


We had hoped that the punishments 
lately inflicted on the militant, syndicalist 
suffragets would teach them reason, but 
they prove past instruction. It would 
seem as if a mob-madness has obsessed 
them. Their late campaign against the 
letter boxes is peculiarly vicious, but that 
is its merit in their esteem. Mr. Lloyd- 
George tells them that the hatchet is not 
a weapon of persuasion. Nor is acid and 
paraffine in letter boxes. They are not 
popular with our suffragists, who have 
other and better methods. 


The public is amazed at the pardon by 
Governor Dix of Mr. Patrick, who was 
convicted of murdering Mr. Rice, the 
Texan millionaire. What the effect will 
be on the will which gave twelve millions 
to found the Rice Institute of Arts and 
Sciences is not yet known. Governor Dix 
is right in saying that responsibility 
ought not to be laid on the Governor, but 
on a board of pardons. A Governor may 
be a very soft-hearted man. 


That vice in cities does not need to be 
allowed or segregated is the belief of the 
Portland, Ohio, city council, which has 
enacted ordinances on the recommenda- 
tien of a vicé commission utterly sup- 
pressing the public evil by punishing all 
who rent rooms for such purpose. We 
believe that a general crusade is coming 
all over our country in defense of moral- 
ity and safe marriage. 


An example of what Mr. R. G. White 
named heterophemy was our speaking of 
Mr. Lodge as ex-Senator from Massa- 
chusetts when we meant Mr. Crane. 
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For sixty years THE INDEPENDENT 
has devoted more attention* to the 
_ subject of insurance than any. other 
journal of general circulation. We 
have done this in the belief that insur- 
ance is one of the best institutions 
ever devised for the benefit of man- 
kind, and that the diffusion of correct 
knowledge as to its principles is a 
public service of the very first impor- 
tance. 

That our readers have appreciated 
our efforts is evident from the testi- 
mony we have for more than a gen- 
eration received. 

We are happy to announce, there- 
fore, that plans are now under way to 
make our insurance department more 
valuable to our readers than ever be- 
fore. The first step has been to se- 
cure the services of Mr. William E. 
Underwood, of this city, who will as- 
sume with our next issue the editor- 
ship of this department, under his own 
name. 

Mr. Underwood is known far and 
wide as a careful student of insurance 
in all its various forms. For the past 
thirty-five years he has been in the 
insurance business, and is_ thoroly 
conversant with both its theory and 
its practice. Born in New Orleans, 
La., November, 1860, he received his 
education in the public schools, and 
then began his business life as an of- 
fice boy in a local fire insurance 
agency, In 1882 he was appointed 
assistant manager of the Board of 
Underwriters of Denver, Col. After 
serving successively as manager of 
the Fire Insurance Compacts at St. 
Joseph, Mo., Mobile, Ala., and Joliet, 
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Ill., he became editor of The Insur- 
ance Vindicator at New Orleans, 
where he remained from 1889 to 
1891. From 1891 to 1893 he was a 
special representative of the Mutual 
Life in Louisiana and Mississippi, 
and Wisconsin and Michigan. In 
1889 he again took charge of The 
Insurance Vindicator, but in 1902 re- 
moved to New York, and purchased 
Assurance, a monthly devoted to 
casualty insurance, and in 1906 The 
Insurance Critic, a monthly devoted 
to life and fire insurance. These two 
publications he still owns. 

Mr: Underwood is an independent 
thinker, and has the reputation of 
possessing the full courage of his 
convictions, The insurance com- 
panies, of which there are now some 
500 in the land, will find him a help- 
ful friend in so far as they conduct 
their business in the interests of the 
policyholders, and a fearless critic 
when they do not, Happily, the vast 
majority of them practise sound in- 
surance, from every standpoint. 

Our readers, we hope, will feel 
free to call upon him for any advice 
or help which he can render, either 
thru the columns of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT or by personal interview or let- 
ter. There are few subjects on which 
people are still so perplexed as they 
are when making their insurance in- 
vestments, and Mr. Underwood will 
be glad to be consulted at any time, 
and will give his services free. 

Thru this department we hope to 
decrease the distance and the differ- 
ences between insurers and insured. 
The interests of both are identical. 
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Currency Legislation 


Mr. Witson has told members of 
Congress that the subject of currency 
reform should receive immediate atten- 
tion. It is now expected that a Demo- 
cratic currency bill will be taken up at 
the special session. The Aldrich plan, so 
far as it provides for a central reserve 
association, will not be accepted. It is 
distinctly opposed in the Democratic 
platform. Probably, however, parts of 
the plan suggested by Mr. Aldrich and 
the Monetary Commission will be ap- 
proved. It was reported last week that 
Mr. Bryan, desiring an abolition of 
national bank currency and the substitu- 
tion of Government ndtes, was diligently 
impressing his views upon the minds of 
Democratic Congressmen, and that he 
might exert much influence in this way. 
It appears now, however, that the mem- 
bers who are directly responsible fer the 
treatment of this question are not sub- 
ject to his control, have in mind no revo- 
lutionary currency projects, and intend 
to give much weight to the opinions and 
advice of Mr. Wilson. They understand, 
we presume, that Mr. Bryan’s advice as 
to currency legislation is by no means 
the best that can be obtained, 


Growth of International Trade 


Tue foreign commerce of the United 
States in the year now closing will ex- 
ceed $4,000,000,000. This total shows a 
remarkable increase, for the highest 
value of our exports and imports hereto- 
fore has been $3,626,000,000, in I9QII. 
The three billion mark was first reached 
in 1906, the two billion mark in 1899. 
Imports have doubled since 1go1, and 
exports have doubled since 1904. Imports 
not subject to tariff duty will amount 
this year to nearly $1,000,000,000. 
During the recent growth of our export 
trade, shipments of foodstuffs have de- 
clined (altho at the present time our 
abundant crops show a considerable sur- 
plus for sale abroad), and shipments of 
manufactures have steadily increased. 
The free trader will say that the large 


sales of manufactured goods prove that 
protective duties are not needed; the 
protectionist will assert that they are due 
to the protective policy. At all events, 
they do show that a considerable reduc- 
tion of some duties can safely be made. 

There has been a notable growth of 
international trade thruout the world in 
the last two decades. This year the total, 
as computed at Washington, will be 
$35,000,000,000, which exceeds by 
$4,000,000,000 the total in 1910. The 
only countries reporting decreases for 
1912 are Argentina and Russia. The 
total has doubled since 1890, but values, 
not quantities, are reported, and it 
should be borne in mind that there has 
been a general rise of prices. Possibly 
the average was lower twenty-two years 
ago by 20 per cent. than it is at present. 


.... The index number of Bradstreet’s 
for November 1 shows another advance 
of average prices, being 9.478 against 
9.451 on October 1, and 8.892 a year ago. 


....The Canadian Immigration Com- 
missioner at Winnipeg reports that 
100,000 settlers from the United States 
entered Western Canada between April 1 
and October 1. 


....The crops of wheat, corn and 
oats in Kansas this year are the largest 
ever known in the State. Their value 
is $170,785,666, an increase of $55,000,- 
000 over the value in 1911. 

....Robert Knight, who died in 
Providence last week, began work in a 
calico factory when he was eight years 
old, at 75 cents a week, and at his death 
was the largest individual owner of cot- 
ton mills in the world, having twenty- 
two factories and a fortune of $25,000,- 
000. 

....Mr. Roger W. Babson, of the 
“Babson Statistical Organization” of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., has sailed for 
Europe to confer with the International 
Institute at Rome on the compilation of 
world statistics on business conditions 
that can be used by this and other gov- 
ernments for a basis of solving indus- 
trial questions. 





